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LITRRATURE. 


MOUNTAIN MUSINGS. 


The lordly merchant, in his hall, 
Recounts his gains with pride ; 
His bales of spice, his gems of price, 
And wharf, and warehouse wide. 
He feasteth aye on dainty fare, 
He quaffs the blood-red wine ; 
And yet his lot I envy not, 
Nor would I change for mine! 
With bosom light, and spirit free, 
To wander where I may, 
Up to the hills, and couched on heath, 
To view the hamlets spread beneath, 
And blue lakes, far away. 





Oh, lowland marts, and marble domes, 
Still craven vassals gave ; 

But never yet on mountains top 
Was born or dwelt a slave. 

On mountain peak the prophet first 
God’s awful mandates bore : 

On mountain peak the dove did rest, 
That flew the Deluge o’er. 

Then ye, whose hearts doth weary beat, 
With care or sorrow riven, 

Come, climb with me Slieve Callan’s brow ; 

And let your thoughts, like Titans, now 
Ascend from thence to heaven! 


The scholar hath a quiet look 
Within his cloistered cell : 
He poreth o’er some goodly book 
Till peals the vesper bell. 
But though his life unruffled flows, 
Like gentle streams, that glide 
All smooth and still through level plains, 
With sunshine on their tide, 
That student pale I envy not— 
Such guise ill suiteth me. 
Oh, better far the wave-toss’d lake, 
The pine-crown’d crag, the forest brake, 
And step o’er heather free! 


The trickling rill that cools your lips, 
Soft flowing through the glen ; 

Or else the spring that bursts from rocks, 
Like tears from rugged men: 

Hath Cyprus wine such flavour sweet, 
Or stoup of Malvoisié ? 

Preach’d ever abbot, like those hills, 
So true a homilie? 

Then in their Sabbath solitude, 
Go, often meditate ; 

And when their lesson right is read, 

The valley slope then boldly tread, 

A wiser man, in heart and head, 
To wrestle with your fate! or 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 
“ Light the candles, draw the curtains closer, Betsy, if you please !”’— 
Slippered feet upon the fender, I sat roasting both my knees, 
And, puffing a cigar, felt undeniably “ the cheese,”’ 
Rapt in musings on the girl that wore the garland of sweet peas. 





She was a pretty girl, she was, and no mistake at all ! 

I had met her but two days before at Mrs. Snooks’s ball ; 
I danced with her, I squeezed her hand, I helped her to her shaw], 
And fancied she looked fond!y when we whispered in the hall. 


I handed her into a cab, her mother didn’t frown ; 

I took another, tracked’ em home, and found their name was Brown ; 
They lived in a small terrace at the west end of the town— 

I tore the lining from my hat, and took the number down. 


Next morning, just at one o’clock, I walked about hard by, 

I caught the pot-boy on his round, and winked my weather eye, 
And asked him confidentially, but didn’t mention why, 

To tell me of the Browns as much as half-a-crown would buy. 


“Vy, Mr. Brown’s a guv’ment clerk, and werry stiff and prim, 
And Mrs. Brown she’s stout, and Miss Brown’s werry tall and slim; 
And they lets a floor in lodgins to a forring count so grim, 

And Mrs. Brown likes nobs,and vants the young’ un to have him. 


“ But Mary Ann don’t like, sir—at least, so I have heerd, 

Becos he vears green spectikles and cultiwates a beard.” 

How I loved that lowly pot-boy, by his meaning words endeared ! 
I could have clasped him to me, but the passers-by I feared. 


Baough | I sought a stationer’s!—I bought some cream-laid note— 
moe not now to say how very tenderly I wrote, 

e nice things out of Byron which I contrived to quote— 

ow many pens I tried, and how my heart was in my throat. 


Letter done, my breast grew ligh 
; . ghter, and I felt myself a god 
Till that tailor’s note there, threatening me with ptr land quod, 


Caught my eye. I seized a pen agai 
He needn't fuss about a bill for thirty-nine ol i eee ian 


Returning from the post now, whom th s——sh 
. Oa 
But the pitiless, stern tailor at the corner 7 apr ourtatty 


His tap upon my wrist-hand knocked 
“ Mr, Jones, your little bill, sir.”—What i said Tonk 


I flung him off—I hurried home—dashed wi 

I knew he wouldn’t wait—1 clasped seg “5 
Then a thought of Mary Anon breathed 
I sent the tailor to the——deuce, but 


feet— 
t repeat. 


y up the stair— 
poy - bene my hair! 

e depths of my despair— 
don’t think he got here.” 
Ateventide, before the fire a meditative man, 

I sat, as told you in the verse with which my tale began $ 
. 


’ | 
The postman thundered at the door—a note from Mary Ann! 


I kissed the seal, and broke it, and’ twas thus the billet ran :-- 


“Miss Brown begs comps. to Mr. Jones, who sent her by mistake 

This letter to his tailor.” . . . . Heart, I’ll trouble you to break!.... 
(Assume a page of asterisks)--But did I dream, or wake? 

Real, real! Isat, a blighted flower,--my trowsers on the bake. 


And Snip had got the love-letter, that man with heart of flint !— 

To “ heal my wounds” Time brought at length the bandages and lint— 
But when you're writing letters, if your’re nervous, take a hint,— 
Before you close an envelope, be sure what you’ve put in’t! 





MY BROOCH. 


I have in my possession an article of jewellery which costs me many an 
uncomfortable twinge, though it was certainly not stolen. Neither was 
it begged, borrowed, given, or bought; yet looking at it, I often feel my- 
self in the position of the old man in the nursery tale, who, having pecu- 
lated from some churchyard a stray ulna, or clavicle, was perpetually 
haunted by the voice of its defunct owner, crying, in most unearthly 
tones, ‘Give me my bone.” Now, the ornament that has unluckily fall- 
en to my lot—I picked it up in the street—is a miniature brooch, set 
with small garnets, in heavy antique gold. It is evidently a portrait of 
somebody or other’s great-grandmother, then a fair damsel, in a rich 
peaked boddice and stomacher, and a heavy necklace of pearls ; her hair 
combed over a cushion, and adorned with a tiny wreath—a sweet-looking 
creature she is, though not positively beautiful. I never wear the brooch 
(and on principle I wear it frequently, in the hope of lighting upon the 
real owner) but I pause and speculate on the story attached to it and its 
original, for lam sure that both hadastory. And one night lying awake, 
after a conversazione, my ears still ringing with the din of many voices— 
heavens! how these literary people do talk!—there came to me a fantasy, 
a vision, or a dream, whichever the reader chooses to consider it. 

It was moonlight, of course ; and her silvery majesty was so pewerful 
that I had drawn the “ draperies of my couch” quite close, to shut her 
out ; nevertheless, as I looked on the white curtains at the foot of the bed, 
I eaw growing there—I can find no better word—an image like—what 
shall I say ?—like the dissolving views now so much the rage. It seemed 
to form itself out of nothing, and gradually assume a distinct shape. Lo! 
it was my miniature-brooch, enlarged into a goodly-sized apparition ; the 
garnet setting giving forth glimmers of light, by which I saw the figure 
within, half-human, half-etherea!, waving to and fro like vapour, but still 

reserving the attitude and likeness of the portrait. Certainly, if a ghost, 
it was the very prettiest ghost ever seen. 

I believe it is etiquette for apparitions only to speak when spoken to: 
80 I suppose I must have addressed mine. But my phantom and I held 
no distinct conversation; and in all I remember of the interview the 
speech was entirely on its side, communicated by snatches, like breath- 
ings of an Afolian harp, and thus chronicled by me :— 

ow was I created, and by whom? Young gentlewoman (I honour 
you by using a word peculiar to my day, when the maidens were neither 
* misses” nor “ young ladies,’’ but essentially gentlewomen,) I derived 
my birth from the two greatest Powers on earth—Genius and Love ; but 
I will speak more plainly. It was a summer day--such summers one 
never sees now—that I came to life under my originator’s hand. He sat 
painting in a quaint old library, and the image before him was the origi- 
nal of what you see. 

A look at myself will explain much; that my ereator was a young, 
self-taught, and as yet only half-taught, artist, who, charmed with the 
expression, left accurate drawing to take its chance. His sitter’s char- 
acter and fortune are indicated too: though she was not beautiful, swee¢- 
ness and dignity are in the large dark eyes and finely-pencilled eyebrows ; 
and while the pearls, the velvet, and the lace, show wealth and rank, the 
rose in her bosom implies simple maidenly tastes. Thus the likeness tells 
its own tale—she was an Earl’s daughter, and he was a poor artist. 

Many a time during that first day of my existence I heard the sweet 
voice of Lady Jean talking in kindly courtesy to the painter as he drew. 
“She was half ashamed that her father had asked him to paint only a 
miniature ; he whose genius and inclination led him to the highest walks 
of art.” But the artist answered somewhat confusedly, ‘“ That having 
been brought up near her father’s estate, and hearing so much of her 
goodness, he was only too happy to paint any likeness of the Lady Jean.” 
And I do believe he was. 

* Talso have heard of you, Mr. Bethune,” was the answer ; and the 
lady's aristocratically pale cheek was tinged with a faint rose colour, which 
the observant artist would fain have immortalised, but could not for the 
trembling of his hand. ‘It gives me pleasure,” she continued with a 
quiet dignity betitting her rank and womanhood, “ to not only make the 
acquaintance of the promising artist, but the good man.” Ah! me, it was 
a mercy Norman Bethune did not annihilate my airy existence altoge- 
tber with that hurried dash of his pencil ; it made the mouth somewhat 
awry, as you may see in me to this day. 

There was a hasty summons from the Earl, “ That himself and Sir An- 
thony desired the presence of the Lady Jean.’’ An expression half of 
pain, half of anger, crossed her face, as she replied,‘ Say that I attend 
=f father. I believe,” she replied, “ we must end the sitting for to-day. 

ill you leave the miniature here, Mr. Bethune?” 

The artist muttered something about working on it at home, with Lady 
Jean’s permission ; and as one of the attendants touched me, he snatched 
me up with such anxiety that he had very nearly destroyed his own work. 

* Ah! ’twould be unco like her bonnie face gin she were as blithe as 
she was this morn. But that canna be, wi’ a dour father like the Ear), 
and an uncomely, wicked weoer like Sir Anthony. Hech sir, but I am 
wae for the Leddy Jeane!” 

Iknow not why Norman should have listened to the “ auld wife’s 
clavers,”’ nor why, as he carried me home, I should have felt his heart 
beating against me to a degree that sadly endangered my young tender 
life. I suppose it was his sorrow for having thus spoilt my half-dry co- 
lours that made him not show me to his mother, though she asked him, 
and also from the same cause that he sat half the night contemplating 
the injury thus done. . 

Again and again the young artist went to the castle, and my existence 
slowly grew from day to day ; though never was there a painting whose 
infancy lasted so long. Yet 1 loved my creator, tardy though he was, for 
I felt that he loved me, and that in every touch of his pencil he infused 
into me some portion of his soul. Often they came and stood together, 
the artist and the Earl’s daughter, looking at.me. They talked, she 
dropping the aristocratic hauteur, which hid a somewhat immature mind, 
ignorant less from will than from circumstance and neglect. While he, 
forgetting his worldly rank, rose to that which nature and genius gave 
him. Thus both unconsciously fell into their true position as man ahd 
woman, teacher and learner, the greater and the less. 

“ Another sitting, and the miniature will be complete, I fear,”’ mur- 
mured Norman, with a conscience-stricken look, as he bent over me, his 








fair hair almost touching my ivory. A caress, sweet, though no longer 
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new to me; for many a time his lips—but this is telling tales, so no 


more! My painted, yet not soulless eyes, looked at my , as did 
others, of which mine were but the poor shadow. Both eyes, the li 

and the lifeless, were now dwelling on his countenance, which I have 

yet described, nor need I, Never yet was there a beautiful soul that did 
not stamp upon the outward man some reflex of itself; and therefore, 
nee orman Bethune’s face and figure were perfeet or not, 
not. 

“ Tt is nearly finished,” mechanically said the Lady Jean. She looked 
dull that day, and her eyelids were heavy as with tears—tears which 
I heard many a whisper say) a harsh father gave her just cause to 

“ Yes, yes, I ought to finish it,” hurriedly replied ar as if 
in answer to his own thoughts than to her, and he began to t: 
evermore something was wrong. Hecould not work well ; 
Lady Jean was summoned away, returning with a w look, 
wounded feeling struggled with pride. Once too we plainly 
know my master did, for he clenched his hands the while) the Earl’s 
gry voice, and Sir Anthony’s hoarse laugh ; and when the Lady J 
came back, it was with a pale stern look, pitiful in one so young. 
she resumed the sitting her thoughts evidently were wandering, for two 
great tears stole into her eyes and down her cheeks. Well-a-day! 
master could not paint them ; but he felt them in his heart. His 
fell—his breast heaved with emotion--he advanced a step murm 
* Jean, Jean,” without the “ Lady ;” then recollected himself, and, wi 
a great struggle, resumed his brush, and went painting on. She had ne- 
ver once looked or stirred, 

The last sitting came—it was hurried and brief, for there seemed some- 
thing not quite right in the house ; and as we came to the castle, Nor- 
man and I (for he had got into the habit of always taking me home with 
him) heard something about “a marriage,” and “ Sir Anthony.” I felt 
poor master shudder as he stood. 

The Lady Jean rose to bid the artist adieu. She had seemed agitated 
during the sitting at times, but was quite calm now. 

“ Farewell,” she said, and stretched out her hand to him with a look, 
first of the Earl’s daughter, then of the woman only ; the woman, gentle, 
kindly, even teuder, yet never forgetting herself, or her maidenly reserve. 

“ T thank you,’ she added, “not merely for this (she laid her hand on 
me), but for your companionship ; ” and she paused ag if she would 
have said friendship, yet feared. “ You have done me (me ; zee ve 
elevated my mind ; and from you I have learned, what else I might never 
have done, reverence for man, God bless you with a life full of honour 
and fame, and, what is rarer still, happiness!” She half sighed, extended 
her hand without looking toward him; he clasped it a moment, and then 
—she was gone! 

My master stared dizzily round, fell on his knees beside me, and 
groaned out the anguish of his spirit. His only words were, “ Jean, 
Jean, so good, so pure! Thou, the Earl’s daughter, and I the poor ar- 
tist!”’ As he departed he moaned them out once more, kissed on- 
ately my unresponsive image, and fled ; hut not ere the Lady Jean, be- 
lieving him gone, and coming to fetch the precious likeness, had silently 
entered and seen him thus. 

She stood awhile in silence, gazing the way he had gone, her arms 
folded on her heaving breast! She whispered to hersetf “ Oh! noble 
heart!—Oh! noble heart!” and her eyes lightened, and a look of raptu- 
rous pride, not pride of rank, dawned in the face of the Earl’s daughter. 
Then she too knelt, and kissed me, but solemnly, even with tears. 

The next day, which was to have been that of her forced marriage 
with Sir Anthony, Lady Jean had fied, She escaped in the night, taking 
with her only her old nurse and me, whom she hid in her bosom. 

“ You would not follow the poor artist to wed him ?” said the nurse. 

“ Never!” answered Lady Jean. “ I would live alone by the labour 
of my hands ; but I will keep true to him till my death. For my father, 
who has cursed me, and cast me off, here I renounce my lineage, and am 
no longer an Earl’s daughter.” 

So went she forth, and her place knew her no more. 


Hi 


BEES 


For months, even years, I lay shut up in darkness, scarcely ever ex- 
posed to the light of day; but I did not murmur ; I knew that I was 
kept, as your mortals keep your hearts’ best treasures, in the silence and 
secrecy of love. Sometimes, late at night, pale wearied hands would un- 
clasp my coverings, and a face, worn indeed, but having a sweet repose, 
such as I had never seen in that of the former Lady Jean, would come and 
bend over me with an intense game, as intense as that of Norman Bethune, 
under which I had glowed intolife. Poor Norman! if he had but known. 

All this while I never heard my master’s name, Lady Jean (or Mis- 
tress Jean as I now heard her called) never uttered it, even to solitude 
and me. But once, when she had shut herself up in her = chamber, 
she sat reading some papers with smiles, oftener with loving tears, and 
then placed the fragments with me in my hiding-place ; and so—some 
magic bond existing between my master and me, his soul’s child—I saw, 
shining in the dark, the name of Norman Bethune, and read all that 
Jean had read. He had become a great man, a renowned artist ; 
these were the public chronicles of his success. I, the pale reflex of the 
face which Norman had loved—the face which, more than any other in 
the wide world, would brighten at the echo of his fame—even my faint 
being became penetrated with an almost human joy. 

One night Lady Jean took me out with an agitated hand. She had 
doffed her ord nary dress, which now changed the daughter of an earl 
into the likeness of a poor gentlewomen. She looked something like her 
olden self--like me ; the form of the dress was the same ; I saw she made 
it scrupulously like ; but there was neither velvet, nor lace, nor pearls, 
only the one red rose, as you may see in me, was once more placed in her 
boso’ 


m. 

“Tam glad to find my child at last won out into society,” said the 
nurse, hobbling in ; “ though the folk she will meet, poor authors, artists, 
musicians, and such like, are unmeet company for Lady Jean.” 

“But not for simple Jean Douglas,” she answered, gently smiling— 
the smile, not of girlhood, but of matured womanhood, that has battled 
with and conquered adversity ; and, when the nurse had gone, she took 
me out again, murmuring, “I marvel will he know me now ?”’ 

I heard her come home that night. It was late; but she took me u 
once more and looked at me with a strange joy, though mingled wit 
tears ; yet the only words I heard her say were those she had uttered 
once before in the dim years past—“Oh! noble heart!--thrice noble 
heart?” and then she fell on her knees and prayed. 


My dear master !—the author of my being !—-I met his eyes once more. 
He took me in bis hand, and looked at me with a playful compassion, not 
quite free from emotion, 

: “And this was how I painted it? It was scarce worth keeping, Lady 
ean.’ 

“ Mistress Jean, I pray you ; that name best suits me now, Mr. Bethune,” 
she said, with gentle dignity. ’ 

I knew my master’s face well. I had seen it brighten with the most 
passionate admiration as it turned on the Lady Jean of old; but never 
did I see a look such as that which fell on Jean Douglas now—earnest, 
teuder, calm—its boyish idolatry changed into that reverence with which 
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Che Albion. 

















a man turns to the woman who to him is above all women. In it one | 


eould trace the whole life’s history of Norman Bethune. 

“ Jean,” he said, so gently, so naturally, that she hardly started to hear 
him use the familiar name, “ have you in truth given up all? 

“Nay, all have forsaken me, but I fear not ; though I stand alone, hea- 
ven has protected me, and will, evermore.” 

#* Amen!” said Norman Bethune. “Pardon me ; bat our brief ac- 
quaintance—a few weeks then, a few weeks now—seems to comprehend 
a lifetime.” > ; 

And he took her hand, but timorously, as if she were again the Earl’s 

ter, and he the poor artist. She too trembled and ehanged colour, 
less like the pale serene Jean Douglas, than the bonnie Lady Jean, whose 
girlish portrait he once drew. : 

Norman spoke in ; and speaking, his grave manhood seemed tocon- 
centrate all its subdued passion in the words :— 

“ Years have changed, in some measure, my fortunes at least, though 
mot me. I—once the unhnown artist—now sit at princely tables, and 
visit in noble halls. Iam glad; for honour to me is honour to my art, 
as it should be.” And his tace was lifted with noble pride. “But,” he 
added, in a beautiful humility, “though less unworthy towards men, I 
am still unworthy towards you. If1I were to woo you, should do so, not 
as an artist who cared to seek an Earl’s daughter, but as a man who felt 
that his best deserts were poor, compared to those of the woman he bas 
loved all his life, and honoured above all the world.” — 

Very calm she stood—very still, until there ran a quiver over her face 
—over her whole frame. : 

“ Jean—Jean!” cried Norman Bethune, as the forced composure of his 
speech melted from it, and became transmuted into the passion of a man 
who has thrown his whole life’s hope upon one chance, “if you do not 
scorn me—nay, that you cannot do—but if you do not yo me—if you 
will t your noble name, and bear that which, with ’s blessing, I 
will = noble—ay, nobler than any of your Earls !--if you give up all 
@reams of the halls where you were born, to take refuge in a lowly home, 
and be cherished ia a poor man’s loving breast--then, Jean Douglas, 

” 


Twill!” 
He took her in his protecting arms ; all the strong man’s pride fell 
from him—he leaned over her, and wept. 


For weeks, months afterwards, nobody thought of me. I might have 
expected it; and yet somehow it was to lie in my still darkness, and 
never be looked at at all. But I had done my work, and was eontent. 

At last I was brought from my ery pre and indulged with the 
light of day. I smiled beneath the touch o Lady Jean, which even now 
had a lingering tenderness in it—more for me than for any other of her 
best treasures. 

“Look, Norman, look!” she said, stretching out to him her left hand. 
As I lay ‘herein I felt the golden wedding-ring press against my smooth 


i A 
mc What !—do you keep that still? Why, Jean, what a boyish daub it 

is? The features nearly approach Queen Elizabeth’s beau ideal of art, 
as she commanded her own portrait to be drawn. ’Tis one broad light, 
without a single shadow. And look how ill-drawn are the shoulders, and 
what an enormous awkward string of pearls.” L 

Jean snatched me up and kissed me. “ You shall not, Norman—I will 
hear no blame of the poor miniature. I love it, I tell you—and you love 
it, too. Ah! there.”” And she held me playfully to my maker’s lips 
(which now I touched not for the first time, as he knew well.) “ When 
we grow rich, it shall be set in gold and garnets, and I will wear it every 
time my husband ceases to remember the days when he first taught me to 
love him, and in loving him, to love all that was noble in man.” 

And then Norman.—bBut I do not see that I have any business to re- 
veal further. 


I did attain to the honour of gold and garnets, and, formed into a 
bracelet, I figured many a time on the fair arm of Jean Bethune, who, 
when people jested with her for the eccentricity of wearing her own like- 
ness, only laughed, and said that she did indeed love theself that her hus- 
band loved, for his sake. So years went by, until fairer things than 
bracelets adorned the arms of the painter’s wife, and she came to see her 
own likeness in dearer types than my poor ivory. So her ornaments— 
myself among the rest--were wage A put by ; and at last I used to lie for 
months untouched, save by tiny baby fingers, which now and then poked 
into the casket to see ‘“ mamma’s picture.” 

At length there came a change in my destiny. It was worked by one 
of those grandest of revolutionists--a young lad eatiring 2x teens. 

“ Mamma, what is the use of that ugly bracelet?” I beard one day. 
“ Give me the miniature to have made into a brooch. I am sixteen— 
quite old enough to wear one, and it will be so nice to have the likeness 
ef my own mamma.” 

Mrs. Bethune could refuse nothing to her eldest daughter—her hope— 
her comfort—her sisterlike companion. So, with many an anxious charge 
eoncerning me, I was despatched to the jeweller’s. I hate to be touched 
by strangers, and daring the whoie time of my sojourn at the jeweller’s, 
I shut up my powers of observation in a dormouse-like doze, from which 
I was onl vebsaed by the eager fingers of Miss Anne Bethune, who had 
rushed with me into the painting-room, calling on papa and mamma to 
admire an old friend in a new face. ; 

“Ts that the dear old miniature ?” said the artist. : 

The husband and wife looked at me, then at one another, and smiled. 
Though both now glided into middle age, yet in that affectionate smile 
I saw revive the faces of Norman Bethune and the Lady Jean. — 

“I do believe there is something talismanic in the portrait,” said young 
Anne, their daughter. “To-day, at the jewellers, I was stopped by a dis- 
agreeable old gentleman, who stared at me, and then at the miniature, 
and finally questioned me about my name and my parents, until I was 
fairly wearied of hisimpertinence. A tg: go malicious-eyed crea- 
tare he looked ; but the jeweller paid him all attention, since, as I af 
terward learnt, he was Sir Anthony A——, who succeeded to all the 
estates of his cousin, the Earl of ——.” 

Mrs. Bethune put me down on the table, and leaned her head on her 
hand ; perhaps some memories of her youth came over her on hearing 
those long-silent names. Her husband glanced at her with a restless 
doubt--some men will be so jealous over the lightest thought of one they 
love. But Jean put her arm in his, with a look so serene, so clear, that 
he stooped down and kissed her yet scarce-faded cheek. 

“ Go, my own wife—go and tell our daughter all.” 

Jean Bethune and her child went out together. When they returned, 
there was a proud glow on Anne’s cleek—she looked so like her mother, 
or rather so like me. She walked down the studio ; it was a large room, 
where hung pictures that might well make me fear to claim brotherhood 
with them, though the same hand created them and me. Anne turned 
her radiant eyes from one to the other, then went up to the artist and 
embraced him. 

“Father, I had rather be your daughter, than share the honours of all 
the Douglases.”’ : 

‘Anne Bethune wore me, year after year, until the fashion of me went 

by, till her young daughters, in their turn, began to laugh at my ancient 

setting, and—always aside—to mock at the rude Art of “ grand- 

mamma’s” days. But this was never in grandmamma’s presence, where 

still I found myself at times; and my pale eyes beheld the face of which 

my own had once been a mere shadow—but of which the shadow was now 
as the only memorial. , 

“ And was this indeed you, grandmamma?” many an eager voice would 
ask, when my poor self was called into question. “Were you ever this 
young girl ; and did you really wear these beautiful pearls, and live in a 
castle, and hear yourself ealled ‘ the Lady Jean?” ” : 

And grandmamma would lay down her spectacles, and look pensively 
out with her calm, beautiful eyes. Oh! how doubly beautiful they 
seemed in age, when all other loveliness had gone. Then she would ga- 
ther her little flock round her, and tell, for the hundredth time, the story 
of herself and Norman Bethune—leaning gently, as with her parent- 
feelings che had now learnt to do, on the wrongs received from her own 


father, and g With ineffable tenderness on the noble nature of him 
who had won her heart, more through that than even by the fascination 
of his us. She dwelt oftener on this, when, in het closing years, he 


wee before her to his rest ; and while the memory of the great pain- 
ter was honored on earth, she knew that the pure soul of the virtuous man 
awaited her, Ds athad deg weap 

“ And yet, a,” once said the most inquisitive of the little 
winsome ives whom the oli lady loved, who, with me in her hand, had 
lured Mrs. Bethune to a full hour’s converse about olden days—“ Grand- 
mamma, looking back on her long, long life, tell me, do you not feel 
proud of your ancient lineage? And would you not like to have it said 
of you that you were an Earl’s daughter?” 

“No!” she answered. ‘Say, rather that I was Norman Bethune’s 
wife.” =e 

I waked, and found myself gazing on the blank white curtains, from 
whence the fantasmal image of the Lady Jean had all melted away. But 
still, through the mystic stillness of the dawn, I seemed to have a melan- 





rey ye in my ears—a sort of echo of Gylbyn’s cry—* Lost—lost— 
lost!’ Surely it was the unquiet ghost of the miniature, thus beseechin 
restitution of its original owners. ‘‘ Rest thee, perturbed spirit!” said I, 
addressing the ornament that now lay harmlessly on my dressing table~- 
a brooch, and nothing more. “Peace! Though all other means have 
failed, perhaps thy description going out into the world of letters may 
som wel identification. Ha!--I have it--I will wr‘te thy autobio- 

Header, itisdone. I have only toadd that the miniature was found 
in Edinburgh, in August, 1849, and will be gladly restored to the right 
owner, lest the unfortunate author should be again visited by the phan- 
tom of Lady Jean, 





MEMOIR OF SIR SAMUEL GREIG. 


Sir Samuel Greig, Governor of Cronstadt, Admiral of all the Russias, 
and commonly called the Father of the Russian Vavy, was a Scotsman 
of humble but respectable parentage, and was born at the ancient seaport 
town of Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, on the 30th November, 1735. He was 
educated by the parochial schoolmaster, who lived long to boast of his 
pupil, for the Dominie would have seemed to have been still alive when 
the old statistical account of Scotland was published in 1794. 

When very young, Samuel Greig entered the British navy, and at an 
early age obtained the rank of lieutenant. In 1759, he served with the 
fleet of Sir Edward Hawke, C. B. (afterwards Lord Hawke), when block- 
ading the harbour of Brest, where a fine French fleet lay, under the pennant 
of the Marquis de Conflans. At that time a double invasion of Britain 
(one by way of Scotland, the other on the coast of England) was threat- 
ened ; but Commodore Boys blocked up Dunkirk, and Rodney bombarded 
Havre-de-Grace, while the French transports ard flat-bottomed boats lay 
inactive at Brest, with the fleet of M. de Conflans ; till a violent storm in 
autumn, having driven the ships of Sir Bdward Hawke into Torbay, the 
M is put to sea with twenty-one sail of the line and four frigates, and 
threw all England into consternation. 

With twenty sail of the line, Hawke left Torbay, and came up with the 
French fleet between Belle-isle and Cape Quiberon, close in on the coast 
of France, and in the desperate conflict which ensued, “ young Greig.” 
though a subaltern, is said to “have eminently distinguished himself.” 
The battle began at two o’clock, P. m., on the 20th of November. 

Sir Edward, in the Royal George, 110, lay alongside De Conflans in the 
Soleil Royale, 80, which was soon driven ashoreand burned. He then lay 
alongside the Zheséo, and sent her to the bottom by one broadside. La 
Superbe shared the same fate; the Juste was sunk off the mouth of the 
Loire ; the Hero was burned ; and thus M. de Conflans was totally defeat- 
ed. Nothing saved the rest of his fleet from irretrievable ruin but the 
shadow of a tempestuous night, in which two British ships of the line were 
lost. Lieutenant Greig served with the fleet in all its operations, during 
the long cruise off the coast of Bretagne, and the blockade of the river 
Vilaine, to prevent seven French ships which lay there from joining Con- 
flans, whose battered squadron had reached Rochfort ; but so dangerous 
were the storms, and so incessantly tempestuous the weather, that the 
fear of invasion passed away. Sir Edward Hawke wasat length recalled, 
and the thanks of Parliament, and a pension were awarded tohim. In 
this war the British destroyed, or took twenty-seven French ships of the 
line and thirty-one frigates. Six of their vessels perished. Thus, in all 
they lost sixty-four sail, while Britain, by every casualty, lost only seven 
line of battle ships and five frigates. 

The next scene of Greig’s service was at the capture of several of the 
West India Islands. 

War having been declared against the Spaniards, an attack on their 
settlement in the West Indies was arranged, and Martinico, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent and Grenada were taken. Then Cuba was assailed. Greig 
was with this fleet, consisting of nineteen sail of the line, eighteen frigates, 
and 150 transports, which had 10,000 soldiers on board, and sailed for 
Cuba under Sir Admiral George Pocoke, K. B., whose commodore was 
the Hon. Augustus Keppel, raised to the peerage in 1782. 

The energy and exertions of Lieutenant Greig, during that tremendous 
cannonading which preceded the siege and capture of Moro Castle, elici- 
ted the praise of his commander; but no promotion followed, for the 
time was unfavourable for either Scotsmen or Irishmen rising in the British 
service. After incredible exertions, difficulties, danger, and slaughter, 
Havannah was captured, with 180 miles of coast ; the Puntal Castle, the 
ships in the harbour, three millions sterling of booty, and an immense 
pone ae a of arms, artillery, and stores were surrendered to the British. 

reig’s share of this enormous prize-money was very small, being some- 
where about £80. 

Lieutenant Greig served in many other engagements during that suc- 
cessful war ; and his bravery, activity, and skill as a seamen had so fre- 
quently elicited particular attention, that after the treaty of peace which 
was signed at Paris in February, 1763, under Lord Bute’s administration, 
when the Court of St. Petersburg requested that a few British officers of 
distinguished ability might be sent to improve the Russian fleet, Greig 
was one of the five who were first selected, and his rank as lieutenant in 
the navy of Russia was confirmed by the Empress Catherine II., in 1764. 
The only stipulation he and the others made was, that they were to have 
the power of returning to the British service whenever they chose. 

Russia, since the beginning of the seventeenth century, has ever been 
an excellent field for Scottish talent and valour. Thus Greig, by his su- 
perior skill in naval affairs, his intelligence and diligent discharge of the 
duties entrusted to him, soon attracted the special notice of the Imperial 
Government, and the Empress appointed him a captain in her fleet. He 
drew many other Scotsmen around him, and, with these, he was at incredi- 
ble pains, to teach the half-barbarous and wholly unlettered Russians the 
science of seamanship and the art of gunery, in all of which they were 
very deficient, “and he rapidly raised the Russian naval service to a de- 
gree of respectability and importance which it never before had attained.” 

In 1769, when he was in his thirty-fourth year, a war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey, consequent on the civil strife which religious intoler- 
ance had kindled in Poland. The Czarina marched in her troops; and 
while pretending that her sole object was to rescue one body of Polish 
citizens from the tyranny of the other, she secretly sought to enslaven 
them all, and render their country a province of the Russian empire. 

The growing greatness of the latter had alarmed its old hereditary en- 
emy, the Grand Seignior, who required Catherine immediately to with- 
draw her troops from the Polish republic. Evasions were given, and con- 
flicts began between the Russian and Turkish outposts, on the borders of 
the Ottoman empire, until the sack of Balta, in Lesser Tartary, and a 
general massacre of its inhabitants, by the soldiers of the Czarina, pro- 
cured the committal of her ambassador to the Castle of the Seven Towers, 
in October, 1769 ; and hostilities, which were only suspended by the rig- 
our of the season, began early in the spring of the ensuing year. 

Captain Greig was appointed commodore of the fleet which was to sail 
for the Mediterranean, under Alexis Count Orloff; and in that ample 
arena of service he had an opportunity of displaying his zeal and intre- 
pidity in such a manner as led to his immediate promotion to the rank of 
flag-officer. 

A partial breaking up of the ice in the Baltic enabled some of the fleet 
to sail ; and so early as the 14th of January, 1770, one part of the arma- 
ment, under the Scottish admiral Elphinstone consisting of one seventy 
gun-ship, two of sixty guns each, and five others arrived at Spithead, en 
route for the Archipelago. 

The other division, of twenty-two sail of the line, reached Port Mahon, 
in Minorca, as early asthe 4th of January ; and by the 6th of March, ap- 
peared off Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian Isles, and, with a fair 
wind bore away directly for the Morea. At Minorca, they left some ves- 
sels to wait for Elphinstone, who left Spithead on the 14th of April, 
passed Gibraltar on the 4th of May, and before the end of July, had twice 
defeated the Turkish fleet—on one occasion encountering three times 
his force, and destroying eight ships; on the second occasion, with nine- 
teen ships, encountering Giafar Bey, with twenty-three. Giafar’s ships 
were destroyed, and his fleet routed. 

In the great battle of the 6th of July, Greig, Mackenzie, and other 
officers in the Russian fleet, had an opportunity of eminently rendering 
good and gallant service ; and by their energy and skill the world now 
saw a naval force, which, as Cormick says had issued from the foot of the 
Baltic, able “to shake the remotest parts of the Mediterranean, to inter- 
cept the trade of the Levant, to excite and support the insurrection of 
the Greek Christians, and to leave nothing of the vast empire of their 
enemies free from alarm and confusion.” 

The united squadron of the Admirals Count Orloff, Elphinstone, Spirit- 
off, and Commodore Greig, followed the Turkish fleet, which consisted of 
fifteen sail of the line, twelve frigates, &c., into the Channel of Scio, which 
divides the island from Anadoli, or the Lesser Asia, where the Turks 
were at anchor in a most advantageous position, at the foot of the Gulf of 
Liberno, where their rear and flanks were protected by rocks. 

Early in the morning of the 5th, Commodore Greig was sent to recon- 
noitre the roads between Scio and the main ; and in the afternoon he sig- 
nalled the enemy in sight, consisting of thirty sail in all. Orloff, the 


aimiral-general, held a council of war, at which Greig’s opinion was 
specially asked, and his advice followed. 








On morning, Orloff signalled to form line, and the 
Russian fleet approached the Turks. Orloff was in the centre, with three 
Burnates ; Commodore Greig led one division, and Elphinstone the other 
—in all, ten sail of the line, and five frigates; and they each bore down 
with ensigns flying, all their ports open, and decks cleared for action. 
There were many French officers on board of the Turkish fleet, which had 
been joined by about thirty lieutenants, who had received the permission 
of King Louis to enter the Sultan’s service. A terrible scene of carnage 
ensned, aud the whole conflict is admirably detailed in a letter published 
in the Scot’s Magazine for that year, by a Lieutenant Mackenzie, who 
served on board of her Imperial Majesty’s ship the Switostoff. 

At eleven o’clock the battle began. Admiral Spiritoft ranged up along- 
side of the Turkish admiral, who was in the Su/tana, of ninety brass gune, 
and thus they fought eee and yard-arm together, pouring in and 
receiving cannon-shot, hand-grenades, and musketry. Spiritoff’s top- 
masts were shot away, his bulwarks battered down, and blood ran from 
his scuppers into the sea. He led his sailors in an attempt to board the 
Sultana, and tore the banner of the crescent from her stern ; but the boar- 
ders were repulsed, and obliged to sheer off, for the Turk took fire, and his 
burning mainmast fell on board of Spiritoff’s ship, which also became 
wrapped in flames ; and in ten minutes both ships blew up. “I leave you 
to judge,” says Mackenzie, “ of the dreadful scene of seeing so many hun- 
dreds of poor souls blown into the air, while the rest were hotly engaged.” 
Spiritoff and twenty-four officers saved themselves in the barge. 

The remainder of the Turkish fleet, after being severely mauled by 
Elphinstone and Greig (Orloff was little of a seaman), cut their cables, 
and ran into the harbour of Chismeh, a small town in the Sanjak of Siglab, 
at the bottom of a bay one mile broad, and two miles long. Across the 
mouth of this bay the fleet, under Orloff, Elphinstone, and the Commo- 
dore, lay for the whole night,*firing round shot, and throwing bombs. 
The fire of Greig’s ship was particularly destructive ; but on the Turks 
getting batteries established on the height between Scio and the coast of 
Anadoli, he and the two admirals were obliged to haul off. Two fire- 
ships were prepared on the 7th, under the direction of Elphinstone and 
Greig ; and a council of war was held by the principal officers in the cabin 
of Count Orloff. It was there suggested by the Commodore, and resolved 
upopn, that at midnight four ships of the line, two frigates, and the bomb- 
ketch, should enter the harbour, and while attacking the enemy, send the 
fireships on their errand ef destruction; but volunteers were required to 
lead, and three officers at once stepped forward. These were, Commodore 
Greig, Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the Switostoff, and Captain-lieutenant 
Drysdale (or Dugdale, for this officer is called alternately by both names 
in many accounts of these wars), and they made every preparation for the 
desperate duty before them. At half-past twelve at night the signal was 
made to weigh anchor, and bear into the little bay ; Drysdale and Mac- 
kenzie had the fireships ; Greig led the ships of the line and the two fri- 
gates, whieb, at four hundred yards’ distance, connonade the Turks, while 
the bombketch plied its mortars. Greig signalled the fireships to bear 
down ; Drysdale and Mackenzie answered it, and, favoured by the wind, 
ran right into the teeth of the Turks, whose centre ship was at that mo- 
meut set on fire by a fortunate shot from the Commodore. : 

Drysdale’s crew unfortunately left his ship before the proper time. In- 
deed, the Russians were so overcome with terror by the darkness of the 
night, the boom of the Turkish shot, and by the fireships, of which they 
were unable to comprehend the use, that it was only by dint of his sword 
and pistols that Drysdale kept them to their duty ; but when near the enemy 
the helmsman abandoned the rudder, the whole crew sprang into their 
boat, and abandoned the brave Scotsman on board of the fireehip! 

In this terrible situation his native courage never deserted him ; he 
lashed the helm, and (though a boat full of armed Turks was pulling 
alongside) held the ship on her course, till, with his own unaided hands, 
he hooked the grapnel-irons to the anchor-cable of the nearest ship, 
which proved to be a large Caravella. He then fired the train, by dis- 
charging a pistol, and in doing so, was severely scorched by the explo- 
sion. Just as the Turks boarded him on one side he sprang into the sea 
from the other, and swam from the blazing ship. Many a shot was fired 
after him, but he escaped, and was saved with difficulty by the boats of 
Greig. 

The fireships blew up with the most admirable effect, and the result was, 
beyond Greig’s utmost expectations, decisive and disastrous, for in five 
hours the whole Turkish fleet was burned to the water-edge, and totally 
destroyed—all, save one ship, Giafar Bey’s, of seventy guns, four row- 
gallies, and some gilt barges of twenty-four oars. The morning sun, as 
he shone upon the Isle of Scio and Anadolian shore, saw a scene of unex- 
ampled devastation—-every Turkish mast had vanished from the bay, and 
pieces of charred and floating wreck alone remained! The following 
were the ships destroyed by Greig :—Capitan Alebi, 84 guns; Bashaw, 
90 guns; Patrona Ayckrece, 80 guns; Reala Mustapha, 96 guns; Mu- 
lensi Achmet, 84 guns; Emir Mustapha, 84 guns; Achmet, 86 guns ; 
Hamisi, 60 guns ; Ali Randiote, 60 guns ; Melehin, 80 guns ; Rapislan 
Bashaw, 64 guns; Zefirbe, 84 guns. La Barbarocine, 64 guns, was towed 
out of the harbour by his boats. Two other large ships (names unknown) 
were burned, with four frigates, eight forty-gun ships, eight galleys, and 
several row-boats. He rescued 400 Christian slaves, hauled close in shore, 
bombarded the town, blew up the Castle, and reduced the whole place to 
a heap of rubbish hefore nine o’clock in the morning, by which time more 
than 6,000 Turks had been shot, burned, or drowned. i 

For this brilliant service Greig was at once made rear-admiral by Count 
Orloff, while Lieutenants Drysdale and Mackenzie received the rank of 
captain, all of which appointments the Empress was pleased to confirm. 
Though the unfortunate Capitan Pacha, who commanded, was severely 
wounded, the Sultan ordered his head to be struck off, and appointed 
Giafar Bey admiral in his place. As Rear-Admiral, Greig’s pay amounted 
to 2160 roubles per annum. Immediately after this victory, Admiral El~ 
phinstone sailed with his squadron for the Isle of Tenedos, to block up 
the Dardanelles, where he captured forty vessels destined for Constanti- 
nople, forced most of the Isles of the Archipelago to declare for Russia, 
and levied contributions everywhere, taxing Mityleae in 150,000 piastres. 
Greig accompanied Count Orloff to the siege of the @stle of Lemnos, 
which proceeded slowly, the only troops they had being revolted Greeks, 
who were afterwards cut to pieces by Hassan Bey, and then the Russians 
bent all their efforts to force the passage of the Dardanelles; but so 
strongly was it fortified by the Chevalier Tott, and other Frenchmen, that 
every attempt proved futile. 

In the winter of 1770 Greig’s commission was further confirmed by a 
letter from the Empress, and in his ship, the Three Primates, be breagnt 
the nominal commander-in-chief, Count Orloff, to Leghorn, on the 7th o 
December, as the fleet was leaving the Archipelago for want of men, and 
the batteries of the Dardanelles were daily becoming stronger under the 
skilful eye of Tott, to whom the grateful Sultan paid 100 scudi daily, as 
the saviour of his capital. : oon 

At Leghorn the Sieur Rutherford, Commissary of the Russian | ourt, 
sold all the prizes taken by the fleet. Having secret views of os 
concerning the unfortunate Princess Tarakanoff, the Count a Ww a is 
styled minister plenipotentiary general of the Russian troops, an ‘ Poe 
ral-general, proposed to spend the winter partly at Pisa, and partly a 
Leghorn, “in order to take care of the Russian squadron, as peace — 
expected. Greig is said to have demurred ; Admiral ———— Hon yw 
ed dissatisfaction, and when ordered to sail on “a secret expedition : 
bluntly declined. An altercation ensued between him and the er ag 
put him under arrest, and reported him to the Empress, who recalle C , 
and he retired from her service in disgust. On his er ee 
therine he appeared in the blue uniform of the British navy, =7 ic - “ 
turned coldly away, saying to one of her favourites, “ It is hig a 
Scot was out of my service, when he has laid aside my uniform Rather 

Meanwhile the fleet was not inactive, for Mackenzie, Brodie, — or i 
officers, who served under Spiritoff, were very zealous. Thus, by the =f 
Jan., 1771, they had destroyed nineteen dulcignotte Tartans, and aes + 
from the Isles of the Achipelago the same tribute which they year A aa) 
the Sultan. At the same time the Russian troops had taken the city o 
Sinope. on the Black Sea, the fortress of Giurgievo, and other roa 
the Turkish provinces. A squadron, commanded by the ne pag ae! 
joined Orloff’s flag, Scio was again ravaged by the Russians, a large 0) 
‘ 1 hting among the fer.ile and beautiful isles 
cignotte destroyed, and the fighting g d daily add- 
of Greece was incessant ; Greig ~~ one Regagmaaee and daily 

i ion as a brave and skilful o r. ; 
“ie bad ‘eeeisted in the destruction of all the magazines which had - " 
formed to supply the Turkish capital ; at the bombardment of Negrop = 
: i ere landed to ae 
the capital of the ancient Eubeea, where the troops w 
oh d along the shore of Mac 
stroy the stores of corn and flour ; he had cruised along F the destruc- 
donia, been at the bombardment of Cavalla in Romelia, an ' A while 
tion of the storehouses at Salonica, and in the gulf of Kassan a the sheret 
Count Theodore, the brother of Count Alexis Orloff, soveres oe enue the 
of Anadoli, and eannonaded Rhodez. The united Russian flee in all on 
three Admirals, ag Spiritoff, and Greig, made sixty-six sa 
st of November. . . ks 
ruile the Russian army by land was making daily | reeepe 
on the Turks, and had crossed the Danube under General Ro 





f the Black 
besieged Silistria, pushing the war round the shores 0 , 
Son, ofl into the Crimea! the naval squadrons had mapy desperate en 
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gounters in the Archipelago, and one very sharp action off the Isle of 
Scio, when seven tome ae ips of the line and two frigates engeged ten 
Turkish ships and six large galleys, on the b0th of October, 1 ng and, 
after fighting them from ten in the morning until long past mid-day en- 
tirely defeated them, taking five sail, sinking two, and putting the rest to 
flight. In one of these encounters a ball struck Admiral Greig, and bent 
one of the points of his cross of St. George, carrying away @ piece of the 
enamel, Every captain of the Russian navy then wore the military or- 
der of St. George, the badge of which isa knight and dragon, attached 
to a black ribbon. " 

A desceat was made upon the Isle of Cyprus; another on Candia, and 
elsewhere ; but the Russians were repulsed, and four sacks filled with 
their scalps were sent from Stanchio as a proof of the reception they had 
met with in that island. . ‘ 

In the end of 1773, Greig returned to St. Petersburg, and, with Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Knowles, made every exertion to have a better and more 
efficient squadron despatched to the Dardanelles. With this under his 
command, he sailed again from Cronstadt, and after touching at Ports- 
mouth bore on for the Mediterranean on the 7th of February, 1774. With 
his flag flying as vice-admiral, he reached Leghorn, where, for purposes of 
his own, Alexis Orloff was again loitering. Oa this expedition Greig was 
accompanied by his wife, for whom every eccommotedinn had been made 
in his ship, the Jssiderum ; but being of course unwilling that she should 
risk the dangers of the Turkish war, he landed her at Leghorn, where 
the house of the Russian consul was assigned to her asa residence. The 
ships composing his fleet were :—The Issidgrum, 74 gans, Capt. Surmin- 
off; The Mironfitz, 74 guns, Capt. Mouskin Pouskin; St. 4lexander 
Newski, 64 guns, Capt. Voronari; Demetrius Douski, 64 guns, Capt. 
Pajaskoff; St. Paulus, 30 guns, Capt. Palovski. 

During Greig’s brief sojourn at Leghorn there occurred one of those 
atrocities which so frequently blackened the reign of Catherine II. 

Alexis Count Orloff, a man of the most inhuman character and brutal 
propensities, had conceived a passion for the young and beautiful Prin- 
cess Tarakanoff, daughter of the late. Empress Elizabeth, by her clandes- 
tine marriage with the Grand Veneur. This Princess had been conveyed 
to Rome by the artful Prince Radzivil, beyond the-reach of Catherine’s 
intrigues and tyranny. But Orloff had been ordered to decoy her back 
to St, Petersburgh on the first opportunity. Accordingly, during one of 
his visits to Leghorn, he laid a snare for her, by sending an Italian, named 
Signor Ribas, afterwards a Knight of Malta, to visit her. This vile per- 
son, who found the poor —— in a mean lodging, told her that he “ had 
come to pay homage to her beauty and misfortunes, and to deplore the 
destitution in which he found her.” He then offered her money, adding, 
that he ‘ was commissioned by Alexis Orloff to promise her the throne 
her mother had filled, and at the same time his sincere love, if she would 
honour him with her hand.” After some hesitation she was overcome by 
the apparent sincerity and brilliance of the proposal, which seemed the 
more splendid by her destitute condition, and accepted the offer of Orloff. 
He visited her repeatedly; a feigned marriage was performed by two 
Russian officers, disguised as Catholic priests ; villany completed the im- 
posture ; for a time—two or three months—he placed her in a magnifi- 
cent palace at Pisa, and then brought her to Leghorn. It was at this 
crisis that Admiral Greig entered the port, and his wife* is mentioned as 
being among the first to visit the young princess, who was far from sus- 
pecting the terrible snare laid for her--a snare for which the English 
consul is said to have been cognisant. Deluded by the caresses and 
feigned love of Orloff, she begged to be “ shown the large and beautiful 
ships of the Russian fleet,” which was ordered to be prepared for her re- 
ception. 

On her arriving at the beach, she was placed by Orloff in a handsome 
boat, screened by a beautiful awning: the second barge conveyed the 
vice-admiral and other British officers, who for many years after were all 
unconscious of the villany of Orloff. Music, huzzas, and salutes of artil- 
lery welcomed the unhappy daughter of the Empress Elizabeth on board 
the nearest ship ; and the moment she stood upon its deck, she was hand- 
cuffed with heavy irons, and thrust into one of the lowest cabins. She 
threw herself at the feet of Orloff, and implored pity as his wife ; but 
was answered by laughter and mockery, while the anchor was weighed, 
and the ship sailed for St. Petersburg, where she wasshut up in a fortress 
on the Neva, and never heard of again! 

Rumour adds a darker tinge to this tale of Russian cruelty, by assert- 
ing that, two years afterwards, when the waters of the Neva rose, ten feet 
by an inundation, they Glled the horrid vault in which she was confined, 
and drowned her. Her body was then flung into the stream, and swept 
by its current into the Gulf of Finland.—( Conclusion next week.) 

















THE DODDERHAM WORTHY. 


There is a little, out of the way, north country inn; not only in the 
corner of a lane, but of a parish ; not only of a parish, but of a county ; 
not only of a county but of England. Sheltered by tall old trees that 
talk soughfully among themselves, in the summer breeze, of the days 
gone by, the Travis Arms is not without resemblance to some gray moss- 
clad old stone in a forest, that has been a trysting place for courters and 
a resting place for weary woodcutters, for ages. Gray is this old inn and 
with verdure clad. The old oaks know it, and the old ravens ; for it has 
been contemporary with the hoariest patriarchs among trees and birds, 
And yet it has a greater claim to antiquity in the fact, that it has been 
an inn aud the Travis Arms ever since the grand old family of Travis 
(and Heaven, and Norroy king-at-arms, only know how many years before 
the flood the heirs of Travis were belted knights) have held their own in 
Rocksavage Park, hard-by. 

The Travises are astonishing!y old. Their woods might be (they look so 
eld) almost primeval. Their ancient manor bouse is crumbling to pieces, 
Their servants are gray-beards. They are of the old fallen faith (the 
Protestant peasantry round about call them Papes), and bury their dead 
in an old vault beneath the gray ruins of Saint Severin’s Abbey, within 
the demesne of Rocksavage itself. The vault is so old. and ruinous, and 
gray : so full of sculptured, crumbling, venerable, noble age : that death 
loses half its newness and noisomeness there, and the pilgrim comes to 
look upon it less as a grave, than a musty worm-eaten volume of herald- 
ry. Foul shame and sorest pity would it be if the Travis Arms, and the 
Travises uf Rocksavage, were ever to be removed from the place of their 
long abidement : and goodness grant that there may be no truth in the 
report that young Sir Bevois Tracy, the present Lord of Rocksavage, is 
in pecuniary difficulties, and is thinking of selling his estates ! 

I have been riding from Dodderham town to Rocksavage, ten miles, 
this golden afternoon. Wishing to be merciful to my beast, I deliver him 
at the door of the Travis Arms unto an ancient ostler, who might from 
his looks, have groomed Bucephalus. Wishing to be consistent, and 
therefore merciful to myself also, I enter the keeping room of the inn, to 
bestow upon myself some victuals and drink. 

I find little in the keeping room, however, save sand, silence, and some 
wonderful oil-paintings—master and date unknown ; subjects doubtful— 
one representing a person apparently following agricultural pursuits, 
with a woman (probably his wife) on a porter’s-knot behind him, who is 
driving a bargain (as it would seem) with a shiny black man with horns, 
hoofs, and a tail, about whose being the Evil one there can be no doubt 
atall. The fiend holds out a long purse of money and points exultingly 
to a neighbouring mile-stone en which is inscribed “ 1X miles to Gar- 
staing,” which puzzles me. So, wishing for company, explanation, and 
most of all refreshment, I move, carry unanimously, and execute, an im- 
meetin adjournment from the keeping-room to the kitchen of the Travis 

ms. 


T am speedily made quite at home, and am sitting in the chimney-cor- 
ner of the inn, for, although it is summer, and there is no fire, the chim- 
ney is the only legitimate corner to sit in in such an inn. I wish to 
be Mr. George Cattermole, Mr. Louis Faghe, or some other skilful deli- 
neator of old interiors ; immediately, though vainly, I strive to fix in 
my mind the yawning old cavernous chimney, with its Dutch-tiled 
sides, the lumbering mantle tumbling forward into the room ; the great 
boiling-pot of state suspended over the hearth, by a chain and hook ; the 
armoury of bright poet culinary weapons ; the store of hams and ba- 
con-sides, and dried salmon hanging up ; the cratch above my head~~ 
which said cratch, I beg to state, for the benefit of my southern readers, 
consists of a frame of thin iron bars, something like a monster gridiron 


without a handle, which hangs about a foot from the ceiling, and su 
ports the last baking of oat- g . 
Boake by the Seotolt; the erent, or girdle-cakes, such as are called ba 


: heavy beauis ; the staring ballads on the walls ; 
the Yo oa eel the tiled sanded floor; the bunches of sweet-herbs 
eth a ‘he shelves and hooks ; the dazzling clean deal tables aud clumsy 
settles; the iron dish of tobaeco im lieu of screws ; the long pipes, smock- 
frocks, leggings, weather-beaten faces, and tall brown drinking jugs of 
the company who are mostly of the earth (as connected with farming) 
earthy, and who have dropped in to « tak’a mouggo’ yill.” Said 
mougg™ or mug, being understood to mean one of the full brown jugs 
replenished with home-brewed browner ale, any number of times. 


_.* Tooke affirms that Mrs. Greig was not . , 
tities affirm that she was; and place this event irae ane Teh ee 

















When I have partaken of the clean simple fare which the Travis Arms 
can afford me, and which is set before me by a very neat-handed Phillis 
—so neat-handed, so smart, so attired after the latest Gazettes of fashion, 
that I am almost disappointed and wish she were older, and older-fash- 
ioned, I fill my pipe from the iron-dish, and fall to listening ; an accom- 
plishment which I flatter myself I am rather a proficient in, and on which 
I have received some pretty compliments in my time. I hear all about 
the crops, the latest markets, fights and fairs, and the very latest bulle- 
tins of the health of all the horses, dogs, and horned cattle in the neigh- 
bourhood. More than this, I hear some old country aneedotes, and old 
country stories of the North-country celebrities, contemporary and de- 
parted ; and among these I become acquainted, for the first time, with 
the memorabilia bearing on Lile Jack. ’ ; 

Who, Lile Jack, shall be my theme for a few lines. You must not ex- 
pect much from bim, ladies and gentlemen. Lile Jack killed no giants, 
rescued no distressed damsels, fought no battles. He was never even 
once in London in his life. He was a plain man, who spoke the North- 
country dialect, and very broadly too, but, he was an honest man was 
Lile Jack, a true Northern worthy. And when I remember that pleasant 
Master Thomas Fuller, the great biographer of worthies, did not disdain 
oft-times to sit in ingle-neuks, and gossip with rustic crones, endeavour- 
ing to elicit information relative to the brave good men gone to their re- 
ward ; you will bear with me, I hope, if I make Lile Jack my hero. — 

Lile Jack was simply an auctioneer, upholsterer, broker, and appraiser 
in Dodderham town. He had a great rambling house and shop crammed 
with the most heterogeneous miscellany of furniture imaginable. There 
was a four-post bedstead in the parlour, and carved oak sideboards in the 
kitchen, which were used as dressers ; and in the best bedroom there was 
a huge billiard-table, taken to pieces and stowed away, as if a miniature 
slate quarry had lost its way, and accommodating itself to indoor life, had 
assumed a decent suit of green baize. There were chests of books which 
Lile Jack never read, for reading was not his forte, and a scarlet leather- 
covered Bible was his chief study ; there were chairs without number, and 
bursts cheek by jowl with agricultural implements, for Lile Jack bought 
all sorts of things and sold most. 

It is upon the face of the case to state that he was called Jack because 
he had been christened John ; but the origin of the prefix of Lile is not 
quite so clear. In Dodderham parlance Lile might mean a variety of 
things. Dodderham talked of a lile dog, a lile day, a lile book, a lile 
bairn. Lile was generally understood, however, to mean anything that 
everybody was attached to ; and as John Scotforth, the auctioneer, was 
beloved by the whole Dodderham town, it may be deduced therefrom that 
he was in consequence called Lile Jack. 

The title, moreover, may have originally been attached to his name, as 
there were a great many more Jacks in Dodderham town. There was 
Slape Jack, the exciseman ; Wiggy Jack, the postmaster ; Pug Jack, the 
draper ; and Brandy Jack, who had been a schoolmaster, and a sailor, and 
a “ methody parson,” and was now nothing particular ; so as Lile Jack, 
: ray Scotforth was easily distinguished, and was so known to the end of 

is days. , 

My principal informant as to this wortby’s history, gave me his general 
character in a very few and simple words. “ He wasa Lile man,” hesaid, 
“and niver spak ane wurd looder than anither, and trode his shoes as 
streight as an arrow.” Evenness of declamation, and regularity of pedal 
movement may have had something to do with Jack’s lileness. 

In the great rambling house up-street, and its dependencies, Jack kept, 
besides the furniture, quite an aviary of singing-birds; a spacious court 
of fowls, turkeys, magpies, ravens, and starlings; several tame rabbits, 
and numerous dogs. As they were all well fed, and had all tempers of 
their own, and all adored Lile Jack, the noise they made at dianer, on the 
return of their master, or on any odd occasion that turned up, was rather 
confusing, not to say deafening. I need scarcely add, I think, that Lile 
Jack was a bachelor. 

But Lile Jack kept other things besides fowls, hens, rabbits, and dogs. 
He kept a prodigiously old grandmother, who surrounded herself every 
morning with a perfect spider’s web of worsted and knitting needles, and 
passed the major part of the day in endeavours to knit herself out of her 
toils. The number of pairs of stockings that resulted from these combi- 
nations was so great that if they had all been put into immediate wear, 
instead of being comfortably entombed as soon as made in a dusty family 
vault a-top of the bed tester, would at sufficed for a township of centi- 
pedes, to the great injury of the trade and commerce of Nottingham. He 
kept a pale-faced niece, tall, and woefully marked with the small-pox, who 
had difficulties connected with her legs, and was frequently belated in 
wash-houses, and “fit to drop” over puddings. He kept an ancient man 
in a smock-frock, who was nearly a hundred years of age, past all work, 
hearing, sight, and almost speech,--and who could do little save crouch 
by the fire-side with a short pipe in his toothless mouth, or potter about 
in the stable with a venerable white horse, comparatively as old, and 
quite as blind, as feeble, as past work, as he.-was. The old man was call- 
ed Daddy, the horse was called Snowball; Lile Jack sternly repudiated 
the slightest suggestion as to the termination of the useless old horse’s 
career by the bullet or poleaxe, and more sternly still the hint that the 
parish might charge itself with the keep of Daddy. “ Baith ha’ served 
me and mine, i’ th’ winter wark and summer, years an’ years, and baith 
shall bite and sup, and bide wi’ me till a’ th’ wark be ower—be ’t wi’ 
them, or be ’t wi’ Jack Scotforth.”’ 

So, with his old grandmother, niece, old servitors, both dumb and hu- 
man, did Lile Jack continue to dwell. He was reputed to bea rich man ; 
but those who reckoned up his “ snougg hundreds” on their fingers, little 
knew what a private relieving-officer Lile Jack was; what an amount of 
out-door relief he dispensed in secret; how many unrecorded quartern 
loaves, sides of bacon, blankets, and half-crowns, were distributed by him, 
without the board of guardians or the rate-payers knowing anything of 
the matter. He might have been worth many, many more hundreds of 
pounds if he had not given away so many, many hundreds of coals. 

Jack wore a very broad-brimmed white hat, on the crown of which he 
frequently made calculations in pencil, and which he considerably da- 
maged in the excitement of his eloquence in the auctioneer’s rostrum. He 
wore very large spectacles with thick tortoiseshell rims, and carried a 
stout oak sapling—a portentous staff with a bull-dog’s head carved at the 
top. He wore paddock shoes : with which last item you must be content 
without further explanation, for my informant is three hundred miles away, 
and it is not probable that I shall ever see him again, and I have not the 
least idea what paddock shoes are. Still he wore them, and perhaps they 
may have assisted him in attaining that straightness of gait by which he 
is yet affectionately remembered. 

Jack talked to himself as he walked. He would stop in the middle of 
the street, and walk round posts, or swing his stick violently, and some- 
times take his hat off, and rumple his gray hair. He snuffed so much, 
and, when he smoked, inhaled and exhaled the tobacco fumes go fast, that 
it was difficult to divest yourself of the idea that Lile Jack was on fire, 
and that flames would burst from him presently. He was no spirit-drinker, 
but his consumption of ale was prodigious. “ Gi’s soummat quick,’’ he 
would say ; “soummats that’s gat yist—life—in ’t. Ise nit drink yer 
brandy slugs, an’ dobbins o’ gin, and squibs o’ rum ; gi’ me what’s quick, 
an’ measure me a gill o’ yill. Friday’s, Maggie!’ It should be known 
that “ Friday’s,” se called from brewing-day, was an ale of a potency and 
quiekness which gave great satisfaction to Lile Jack, and brought great 
fame and custom to Maggie Sharp, landlady of the Cross Keys in Dodder- 
ham town. 

Jack had other eccentricities—some, in the artificial state of society 
which prevails even in a quiet town like Dodderham, rather inconvenient. 
He would tell the truth, and speak his mind. If he saw, or was in com- 
pany for the first time with, an individual whose demeanour or conversa- 
tion did not please him, he told himsoatonce. “Thee’s gude for nowt,” 
was his ordinary remark ; “git out wi’ thee.” And as Jack’s dictum in 
all houses of entertainment in Dodderham town was law, the sooner the 
unfortunate person accused of being gude for nowt, got out with him, the 
better. 

Taking his goodness of heart as an extenuation, freedoms of speech in 
Lile Jack were tolerated, when in other less favoured persons they would 
have been indignantly avenged. Thus when, one evening, Lile Jack sat 
smoking in the bar-parlour of the Cross Keys, with Maggie Sharp, then a 
very young and comely widow, on one side, and young Gafferson the far- 
mer of Gattenmere Fells on the other, and suddenly cried out, “Tom, wha 
dost the8 not ask Maggie towed?” Maggie only smiled, blushed, bridled, 
simpered, and cried “ Merey on us, Mr. Seotforth!” and young Tom Gaf- 
ferson only langhed outright (he blushed a little, too), smote hie stalwart 
thigh, and stammered “ Maggie’s ne’er thowt of weddin’, I’se warrant!” 
If any other person had made such a remark, Maggie would have quitted 
the room indignantly, and there would have been tiling of doors, and 
hammering of heads for sure. But, bolder still, when Jack arose, and 
taking Maggie round the waist. and chucking her under the chia, delibe- 
rately led her to Tom Gafferson, and thrust her into that yeoman’s arms, 
saying, “ Gang till him, lass, gang tillhim, hizzie. Thee ‘ll mak a hun- 
dred a year till her, Tom, I know thou will—” what would have been the 
consequence if anybody else had taken such a liberty’? Blood at least. 





Yet Maggie Sharp and Tom Gafferson could forgive anything in Mr. Scot- 
forth. They forgave him so completely indeed, that they were married 


six weeks afterwards, and at a certain event Pony Arya solicited 
Jack (for about the five hundreth time in his life) to . 

Thus merrily, charitably, through a , useful life, Lile Jack 
down towards an honourable grave. He heaped not 
not who should gather them ; he gave not according to his means, but ac- 
cording to the want of means of the poor and lowly. He was a Lile man, 
and his purse was as open as his heart. 








THE COUNT. 


Pierre Coignard was the son ofa vine-dresser of Langeais, in the de- 
partment of the Indre-et-Loire, and served as a grenadier under the Con- 
vention. Though a brave soldier, he was an audacious thief, and was at 
length apprehended, tried, and condemned to fourteen years of the gal- 
leys. But he did not like the seclusion of the bagne ; and, chained as he 
was like a wild beast, he contrived, in the fourth year of his imprison- 
ment, to make his escape. His success, however, was attended by a cir- 
cumstance which he had afterwards occasion to refer to ag one of the 
great landmarks of his history. His comrade in the adventure had been 
likewise condemned, on the same day with himself, to fourteen years’ 
fetters ; and the two desperadoes were drawn together, not only by this 
coincidence in their fortunes, but by a dissimilarity in character and 
acquirements which seemed to point them out as fit associates in crime. 
What the one wanted, the other possessed. Coignard was tolerably well 
educated ; the other had known no other school than that of the world. 
Coignard was an easy, pliant man of society ; the other a character of 
iron, molten by nature in a mould which might be broken, but never bent. 
Coignard, in fine, obtained his ends by address, fortified by resolution ; and 
the other by an implacable stubbornness of purpose, which was dead to 
all considerations but the ore idea before it, which it grappled and clung 
to for life or death. The union of two such men would have enriched the 
annals of guilt ; but it was not to take place. They were detected in the 
act of attempting to escape, and only one could fly. Had that one been 
the comrade, he would at once have rejected the temptation. And why ? 
Beeause the object of their plan had failed, which was the flight of both. 
But Coignard, who never grew sulky with fate, so far from aband 
his enterprise, made use of his unlucky friend as a stepping-stone in his 
escape ; and, putting his foot upon his shoulder, spurned him away as he 
caught at the wall above, behind which he speedily disappeared, with the 
vengeful yell of his associate ringing in his ears. He changed his name 
from Coignard to Pontis, flied into Spain, joined anew the nch army, 
became a sergeant under the regime of Marshal Soult, and distin 
himself by his bravery and good conduct. 

At Saragossa, in the year 1813, Pontis made the acquaintance of a 
Spanish girl called Rosa Marcen, whom he afterwards married; and the 
two congenial spirits set themselves to work to discover a way to fortune 
less tedious and doubtful than the ranks. An extraordinary coincidenee 
in names gave them the first hint ; and indeed so strange an influence do 
seeming trifles exercise over the destinies of men, that it was perhaps te 
this coincidence was owing the intimacy of two beings so well paleulated 
to play into each other’s hands in the game of life. Why Pierre Coign- 
ard, among all the names in the world, should have chosen the name of 
Pontis, is not known ; but it so happened that it was even as a househol 
word in the ears of Rosa Marcen, she having served in some capacity or 
other in an emigrant family bearing that patronymic. Whether her ser- 
vice was that of a governess or a waiting-woman, and whether she retired 
or was driven from it, are matters beyond the ken of biography ; but it 
certain that she beheld with great interest an individual bearing a nam 
so intimately associated with the events of her own history. And this in- 
terest was not lessened by the fact that Pontis was a young and handsom 
soldier, at once polite and daring, and endowed with that cool and gentl 
self-possession, before which all weaker spirits quail like lunatics beneath 
the voiceless eye of their keeper. 

But “ Pontis?” that was the name of a titled family. Was this young 
grenadier a cadet of the noble house whose representatives had fled before 
the horrors Of the Revolution ? He might be so by his person and bearing 
and the idea retained hold of the imagination of Rosa, even after she learn 


‘ed that he had as little to do with the nobility either of mind or birth a 


herself. An epoch by-and-by came when such an idea was likely to pre- 
sent itself in a more enticing form than now, when counts were ata dis- 
count. The French were compelled to evacuate the Peninsula. Loui 
le Desiré returned to the throne of his ancestors ; and our Pontis and h 
wife found themselves once more in a country where the husband ha 
worked in chains as a forgat. 

They proceeded to Soissons, to look after the wrecks which the Revola- 
tion might have spared of their ancestral fortune. They found themselve 
alone in the field. No other Pontis appeared upon the scene; all ha 
perished in exile; and owing to the registers of the town having bee 
burned in the confusion uf the Revolution, the heir of the illustrious hous 
was unable even to prove his birth! Thus unluckily situated, Ponti 
called upon an old lady of his own name, who was waiting in an agon 
of impatience to see her family re-established in their ancient honours b 
the blessed Restoration. She recognised the handsome young soldier a 
a Pontis at the first glance ; she knew him by the hereditary nose; sh 
could not be mistaken in the calm, firm, half-smiling lip, which gave th 
world assurance of a Pontis. But who was this young wife whom he pre- 
sented to her? Had the unhappy man tarnished his blood with a mésal- 
liance? Had he brought some obscure foreigner te mock the state of th 
Countess de Sainte-Héléne? No. The noble heir of the Pontis assured hi 
aged relation, that even in exile he had been too proud of their commor 
name to share it with one meaner than himself. This lady, though their 
marriage was unsarctioned ty her family till his claims should be 
established, was of the highest blood of Spain—she was a daughter of the 
viceroy of Malaga! This was enough, almost too much. The old lady 
wept with pride and delight, and she ended by making the whole town 
weep with ber. An act of notoriety, as it is calle* in French law, readily 
obtained, recognising the birth of the returned ewigrant ; and this being 
transferred to the existing registers of Soissons, Pierre Goi nard, the es- 
caped felon, found himself transformed, as if by magic, into Pontis, Count 
de Sainte-Héléne. 

We have not ascertained that the pecuniary resources of the adven- 
turer were much improved by this recognition of his nobility ; indeed it 
would seem from the context that this was not the case. It is far more 
difficult to obtain an estate than a title ; and perhaps the count may have 
thought it imprudent to refer his claims to the searching arbitrement of 
of the courts of law. But his grateful prinee would not suffer the scion 
of the noble house to languish in poverty and obscurity ; and indeed the 
talents of the count offered the fairest opportunities for his advancement, 
or rather made his advancement a duty on the part of the court. He re- 
ceived successively the knightly decorations of the Legion of Honour 
and Saint Louis, became a member of the order of Alcantara, and rose 
to be a lieutenant-colonel in the legion of the Seine. On his part he re- 
paid the royal favour with unbounded devotion, his loyalty was without 
reproach, ard he was esteemed one of the most rising and respectable 
characters in the French court. 

The expensive manner in which the count lived might have q 
but for one circumstance, some suspicion that he enjoyed still weightier 
favours of government than crosses and decorations. he pay of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, with any fragments he might have recovered of his here- 
ditary possessions, was not enough to account for a liberality as unbound- 
ed as it was unostentatious. The inexhaustible fand on which he drew 
was neither squandered nor spared ; he had money for all legitimate pur- 
poses ; and when other men had recourse, on extraordinary emergeneies, 
to loans and mortgages, the Count de Sainte Héléne had nothing to do 
but to write ackeque. His marriage accounted for this. His noble wife 
was the mine, on the produce of which he lived ; and her Spanish gold 
was daily transmuted in any quantities inte French silver. 

It was supposed at the time, however, that other men had recourse to 
more disreputable means of supply ; for the wholesale robberies that were 
committed on all hands had become as alarming as they were inexplica- 
ble. No precautions were sufficient for the safeguard of valuable proper- 
ty. In the recesses of palaces, thefts were as common as in the shops of 
the citizens ; and it was obvious tiat there had been established a system 
of brigandage, whose organisation comprehended a much higher class 
than usual. Even a nobleman was not safe from suspicion whose habits 
exhibited are of the mysterious ; put as for our count and tea 
they lived‘so much in public, they belonged so completely to the cour 
and to society, that the suspicion must have been wild indeed which could 
attach itself to them. 

One day the count was at the head of his regiment in the Place da 
Carrouzel, assisting at a splendid military parade. On one side of the 
square were the garden and palace of the Tuileries ; on the opposite side 
the Avenue du Neuilly, extending as straight as an arrow along the side 
of the Champs Elysées, to the verge of the horizon, now terminated by a 
triumphal arch ; on the third. the Place Vendome, with its noble colamn ; 
and on the fourth, the Seine spanned by a bridge loaded with statues. 
This magnificent scene was crowded with spectators, even to the trees of 
the Champs Elysées ; and as the Count de Sainte Héléne felt himself to 





be one of the great actors in the pageant, a wild throb must have heaved 
the chest of the escaped forcat. But the word he hardly now considered 
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sentence was expired if not ful- 
in his own mind the fourteenth 
be a free man! 

Ag oe exultingly =f... 
e,as an event Ww current of his 

re aren | arte hee dootene 3 bet as his thoughts lost themselves in 
the recollection, he leaped suddenly in the saddle, as if transfixed with a 


; 


‘At first he hardly knew what it was that had affected him, or knowing 
it, he set it down as a delusion growing out of his waking dream. An 

e had rested upon his for a moment, as his face was turned towards 
the crowd—a phantom eye doubtless, such as sometimes glares upon us 
from the abysses of memory, for he never could meet with it again. Yet 
the count could not help repeating to himself, nor avoid a sensation of 
sickness as he did so, that the comrade he had abandoned to bis chains, 
spurning him with his foot while he did so, was now a free man like him- 
self, and by a more legitimate title! In the case of almost any other hu- 
man being in similar circumstanees, this would have been of little con- 
sequence, for be was now rich enough to buy silence from hate itself. But 
Pontis knew his man. s , 

That night the portress of a common-looking house in the rue Saint Maur 
was called from her repose by a gentle ring at the bell. 

“ What is your pleasure?’ said she, speaking through the wicket. “I 
am alone, and al h very poor, do not care to open to strangers.’ The 
visitor muttered a word in reply, and the door was opened as instantly as 
peed pp” ora bolts permitted. He followed her through a ruinous court, 

signifying by a silent gesture that he would dispense with her further 
service, he knocked at another door. Here he was again challenged ; but 
his voice gained him admittance as before, and presently he found himself 
in a room much more comfortable than might have been expected from 


exterior. 

“What! you here ?’’ said the man who opened the door to him, and 
who was the only inmate of the apartment. “ Why, Peter, this is an un- 
usual and unexpected honour.” 

“ T have reasons, Alexander,” replied the visitor gravely; and as he 

his cloak and threw his hat upon the table, the striking resem- 
Sis betwese the two men would have enabled 4 stranger to pronounce 
them at once to be brothers. , 

“ Reasons you of course have, for you never act without them : but be- 

fore you open your budget, let me put you in good humour by presenting 
with this handsome sum of money, your share of as rich a spoil as we 

ve yet taken.” 

“ Set it down ; I cannot attend to business at present. I have seen a 

ghost. ” 

“A ghost! I know a man who would scare even you ; but I was not 

aware that you stood in ial awe of the immaterial world. In what 

form appeared the ghost ?” 

“In the form of a human eye, which was fixed upon mine to-day for an 
instant in the Place du Carrousel. Whether it was anything more than 
a fragment of a dream I had fallen into at the moment, I cannot tell ; 
but if it was really in a human head, it belongs to the man you allude 
to.” 

“ And what then?” 

“ Merely that I am lost.” 

*‘ What nonsense! You are too clever, too self-possessed, too far-seeing 
for that. You are unknown even to your own band—I, your lieutenant 
and your brother, being the sole medium of communication between you. 


Besides me, you have no confidant in the world but your own wife, your’ 


splendid countess, who is the life and soul of the association, without whose 
guiding voice we could not stir a step, and who could not criminate you 
without destroying herself.’’ 

“ All that is true ; but you do not know the man as I do.” 

“We must buy him.” 

“Tt is for that [am here. But take care you bid high. Strip me of all 
I take the diamond crosses from my breast—the jewels from my 
Ww fe’s hair—but let him have his price! You must do still more than 
that. 

“ Not blood?” - 

“Not without necessity. We must employ him. We must steep his 
hand in crime—and that will be your easiest task. Till he is again at 
the merey of the police—till the fourteen years’ fetters of Toulon dance 

before his vision—it is impossible for me to sleep.” 

“ And it all fails? If he will neither steal gold nor accept of it as a 

t— 

“Then we shall talk farther.” 

Among the crowd that day in the Place du Carrouzel, there had been a 
man who attracted the attention of some of the older members of the 
police. His was a well-known face ; but it had not been seen for many 
years, and the thief-takers employed themselves in getting the \ineaments 
again by heart. But the man, secure in his innocence (for the bagne 

pes off all scores), strolled carelessly on. He did not meet a single ac- 
quaintance—fourteen years being, in his calling, the outside limits of a 
generation ; till all on a sudden, as he glanced upon a general officer 
passing slowly on horseback, an expression of surprise escaped him, his 
dull eye lightened with joy, and then the brief illumination faded away 
into a fixed and lurid glare. At that moment the officer appeared to see 
him ; and shutting his eyes suddenly, and ducking under the shoulders of 
the crowd, the old forgat turned away. 

It was easy for him to ascertain the rank and position of the object of 
his interest ; to learn that, without estates, he possessed prodigious 
wealth ; that he had brought a wife with him from Spain, who was sup- 
seo to be the source of his riches; and that the records of Soissons 
ving been burned, he had established his birth by an “act of noto- 
riety.’ 


“Ah!” said he ; “ that is so like him! He is a clever fellow, and he 
is now at his old tricks; but he has climbed thus far upon the shoulder of 
his comrade--he must down!” He went straight to the office of the pre- 
fect, and denounced Lieutenant-Colonel Pontis, Count de Sainte-Héléne, 
as an escaped forcat. The clerks laughed at him, the prefect ordered 
him to be turned out, and the informer, saying politely that he would call 
again to-morrow, took his leave. 

The next morning he was met near the prefecture by a man, who enter- 
ed into conversation with him. 

* You are from Toulon?” said the stranger abruptly. 

“ Well, if so?” 

“ You are going to denounce somebody ?” 

“Well?” 

“* He is too strong for you.” 

** We shall see.” 

* Are you rich?” 

P 4 I have still enough for dinner: I must shift as Ican for the rest of the 
ay. 

“ Will a thousand francs do?” 

“ No.”’ 


“Ten thousand ?” 
“ No.” 


“ Twenty thousand ?” 

“ No,” 

7 —_ ata word—we want to be friends with you. What do you 
want? 

“ Take four from fourteen, and there are ten : ten years of fetters would 
6a) me. I will not abate hima month!” 

“ Ha!—ha!—ha! that isa atl But do you not know that he is 
more than a count, more than a knight, more than a lieutenant-colonel ? 
Can * Na uess what he is?” 

“ Yes: he is the man who broke his compact with me in the bagne of 
Toulon, and ed me away with his foot as he sprang over the wall. 
I must have him back: it is only justice. Good morning ;” and the old 
ee went into the prefecture. 

his time he was apparently but little more successful than on the for- 
mer occasion ; but the functionaries were surprised at his pertinacity, and 
eonsidered it due to the character of the count to send some one to him 
to hint deliberately at the calumnies that were abroad. They told the 
, therefore, that inquiries would be made, and directed him to 

call the next day, in the idea that by that time they would have authority 
to take him into custody. He was pleased, aecordingly, with his success. 
He dined cheerfully ; spent the afternoon in walking about ; in the evening 
felt hungry again, but resisted the temptation to commit a theft, lest he 
should be locked up from the business that engrossed him ; and at night, 
being age moneyless, he repaired to one of the bridges to gleep un- 

er an 


This was the most quiet, though by no means the most solitary, bed- 
chamber he could have found ; ior that night every crib in Paris was 
searched for him by messengers who would have silenced him in one way 
or other. As it was, he lay undisturbed, except by his dreams, and the fii- 
ful moonbeams glancing like spectres upon the water. Sometimes he 
awoke, and fancied himself in the prison of Toulon, till reassured by the 
voice of the river which murmured in his ear, “ It is only justice.” Then 
he felt hungry, and the night air grew chill, and the hard stones pierced 
his limbs ; and he-thought of the thousands and thousands of france that 





had been offered him, and of the 
t band commanded byanobleman. But then he shrugged his shoulder 
y means of which Coignard had stepped upon the wall ; and looking for- 
ward to the morrow, a grim feeling of satisfaction stole over his heart, 
the indulgence of which seemed better than food, money, or honour. And 
then the moonbeams disappeared on the river, and the wind moaned 
along its bosom, and the waters answered with a hollow murmur which 
syllabled in his ear, “ Justice—justice!”’ and he fell into a profound 
slamber that lasted till the morning. 

The prefect in the meantime had employed General Despinois to wait 
upon the count ; but the latter, instead of meeting the charge with the in- 
credulity, ridicule, or indignation that had been expected, made quiet 
speeches, and entered into long explanations, and the astonished envoy re- 
turned to his employers hardly able to form an opinion. That opinion, 
however, was at once come to by the more experienced authorities of the 
prefecture ; and after a minute examination of the informer, who had 
planted himself at the office door long before it opened in the morning, it 
was determined to arrest the count on suspicion of being an escaped felon. 
But this was only what he had expected, and for some days all Paris was 
searched for him in vain. They tracked him at length to the house in the 
rue St. Maur ; and although he defended himself with the pistols, both of 
which he discharged at the gens d’armes, he was overpowered, and taken 
into custody. The revelations made in this den of thieves identified him 
with the mysterious chief of banditti who had so lorg kept the city in 
awe ; and being conducted to the prison of La Force, he was tried for va- 
— distinct robberies, as well as for his evasion from the bagne of Tou- 

on. 

A narrative like this, with its circumstances laid only a few years ago, 
wears an air of improbability ; but many personations quite as extraordi- 
nary took place after the confusion of the Revolution. The peculiar fea- 
ture in the case of Coignard, is, that the imposture was followed out to 
the very last, in spite of the legal exposure. He would not plead by any 
other name than his fictitious one ; and the president of the court was 
obliged to call him simply, “ You accused!’’ When transferred to his 
old quarters at Toulon, under sentence of fetters for life, he preserved the 
calm sedate dignity of an injured man, and was much respected by the 
other forcats, who always addressed him by his assumed title. This cha- 
racter he continued to enact up to his death ; and perhaps he ended by 
persuading even himself that the companion of nobles, and the protége of 
a king, was in reality the Count de Sainte-Héléne. 





THE CANADIAN WOOD-CUTTER. 


Whoshould come to my lodge this morning but a true Homeric or Pa- 
— man,—he had so suitable and poetical a name that I am sorry 
cannot print it here,--a Canadian, a wood-chopper and a post-maker, 
who can hole fifty posts in a day, who made his last supper on a wood- 
chuck which his dog caught. He, too, has heard of Homer, and, “ if it 
were not for books,’’ would “ not know what to do rainy days,’’ though 
perbaps he has not read one wholly through for many rainy seasons. Some 
priests who could pronounce the Greek itself taught him to read his verse 
in the testament in his native parish far away ; and now I must translate 
to him, while he holds the book, Achilles’ reproof to Patroclus for his sad 
countenance.——-* Why are you in tears, Patroclus, like a young girl?” 
‘- Or have you alone heard some news from Phthia? 

They say that Mencetius lives yet, son of Actor, 

And Peleus lives, son of Macus, among the Myrmidons, 

Either of whom having died, we should greatly grieve.” 
He says, ‘‘ That’s good.” He hasa great bundle of white oak bark under 
his arm for a sick man, gathered this Sunday morning. “ I suppose there 
is no harm in going after such a thing to-day,” says he. To him Homer 
was a great writer, though what his writing was about he did not know. 
A more simple and natural man it would be hard to find. Vice and di- 
sease, which cast such a moral hue over the world, seemed to have hardly 
any existence for him. He was about twenty-eight years old, and had left 
Canada and his father’s house a dozen years before to work in the States, 
and earn money to buy a farm with at last, perhaps in his native country. 
He was cast in the coarsest mould ; a stout but sluggish body, yet grace- 
fully carried, with a thick, sunburnt neck, dark bushy hair, and dull 
sleepy blue eyes, which were occasionally lit up with expression. He wore 
a flat gray cloth cap, a dingy, wool-colored greatcoat, and cowhide boots. 
He was a great consumer of meat, usually carrying his dinner to his work 
a couple of miles past my house,—for he chopped all summer,--in a tin 
pail; cold meats, often cold woodchucks, coffee in a stone bottle which 
dangled by a string from his belt ; and sometimes he afforded me a drink. 
He came along early, crossing my bean-field, though without anxiety or 
haste to get to his work, such as Yankees exhibit. He wasn’t a-going to 
hurt himself. He didn’t care if he only earned hisboard. Frequently he 
would leave his dinner in the bushes, when his dog had caught a wood- 
chuck by the way, and go back a mile and a half to dress it and leave it 
in the cellar of the house where he boarded, after deliberating first for 
half an hour whether he could not sink it in the pond safely till nightfall, 
—loving to dwell long upon these themes. He would say, as he went by 
in the morning, “‘ How thick the pigeons are! If working every day were 
not my trade, I could get all the meat I should want by hunting,—pigeons, 
woodchucks, rabbits, partridges,—by gosh! I could get all I should want 
for a week in one day.” 

He was a skilful chopper, and indulged in some flourishes and orna- 
ments in ‘his art. He cut his trees level and close to the ground, that the 
sprouts which came up afterward might be more vigorous and asled might 
slide over the stumps ; and instead of leaving a whole tree to support his 
corded wood, he would pare it away to a slender stake or splinter which 
you could break off with your hand at last. 

He interested me because he was so quiet and solitary and so happy 
withal ; a well of good humor and contentment which overflowed at his 
eyes. His mirth was without alloy. Sometimes I saw him at his work in 
the woods, felling trees, and he would greet me with a laugh of inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction in Canadian French, though he spoke English as well. 
When I approached him he would suspend his work, and with half-sup- 
pressed mirth lie along the trunk of pine which he had felled, and, peeling 
off the inner bark, roll it up into a ball and chew it while he langhed and 
talked. Such an exuberance ef animal spirits had he that he sometimes 
tumbled down and rolled on the ground with laughter at anything which 
made him think and tickled him. Looking round upon the trees he would 
exclaim,—“ By George! I can enjoy myself well enough here chopping ; 
I want no better sport.” Sometimes, when at leisure, he amused himself 
with a pocket pistol, firing salutes to himself at regular intervals as he 
walked. In the winter he had a fire by which at noon he warmed his cof- 
fee in a kettle ; and as he sat on a log to eat his dinner the chicadees would 
sometimes come round and alight on his arm and peck at the potato in his 
fingers ; and he said that he “ liked to have the little fe//ers about him.” 

In him the animal man was chiefly developed. In physical endurance 
and contentment he was cousin to the pine and rock. I asked him once if 
he was not sometimes tired at night, after working all day ; and he an- 
swered, with a sincere and serious look, ‘‘ Gorrappit, I never was tired of 
my life.’ But the intellectual and what is called spiritual man in him 
were slumbering as in an infant. He had been instructed only in that in- 
nocent and ineffectual way in which the Catholic priests teach the abori- 
gines, by which the pupil is never educated to the degree of consciousness, 
but only to the degree of trust and reverence, and a child is not made a 
man, but kept a child. When Nature made him, she gave him a strong 
body and contentment fer his port on, and propped him on every side with 
reverence and reliance, that he might live out his three score years and 
ten a child. He wasso genuine and unsophisticated that no introduction 
would serve to introduce him, more than if you introduced a woodchuck 
to your neighbour. He had got to find him out as you did. He would not 
play any part. Men paid him wages for work, and so helped to feed and 
clothe him ; but he never exchanged opinions with them. He was so sim- 
ply and naturally humble—if he can be called humble who never aspires 
—-that humility was no distinct quality in him, nor could he conceive of it. 
Wiser men were demi-gods to him. If you told him that such a one was 
coming, he did as if he thought that any thing so grand would expect no- 
thing of himself, but take all the responsibility on itself, and let him be 
forgotten still. He never heard the sound of praise. He particularly 
reverenced the writer and the preacher. Their performances, their mira- 
cles. When I told him that I wrote considerably, he thought for a long 
time that it was merely the handwriting which I meant, for he could write 
a remarkably good hand himself. I sometimes found the name of his na- 
tive parish handsomely written in the snow by the highway. with the pro- 
per French accent, and knew that he had passed. I asked him if he ever 
wished to write his thoughts. He said that he had read and written let- 
ters for those who could not, but had never tried to write thoughts,—no, 
he could not, he could not tell what to put first, it would kill him, then 
there was spelling to be attended to at the same time? 

I heard that a distinguished wise man and reformer asked himif he did 
not want the world to be changed; but he answered with a chuckle of 
surprise in his Canadian accent, not knowing that the question had ever 
been entertained before, “‘ No, I like it well enough.” It would have sug- 
gested many things to a philosopher to have dealings with him. Toa 
stranger he appeared to know nothing of things in general; yet I some- 


pleasure and dignity of robbing in a! times saw in him a man whom I had not seen before, and I did not know 


whether he was as wise as Shakspeare or as simply ignorant as a child 

whether to suspect him of a fine poetic consciousness or of stupidity, = 
townsman told me that when he met him sauntering through the Village 
in his small close-fitting cap, and whistling to himself, he reminded him 
of a prince in disguise. 

His only books were an almanac and an arithmetic, in which last he 
was considerably expert. The former was a sort of a cyclopwdia to him 
which he supposed to contain an abstract of human knowledge, as indeed 
it does to a considerable extent. I loved to sound him on the various 
reforms of the day, and he never failed to look at them in the most simple 
and practical light. He had never heard of such things before. Could he 
do without factories? I asked. He had worn the home-made Vermont, 
he said, and that was good. Could he dispense with tea and coffee? Did 
this country afford any beverage beside water? He had soaked hemlock 
leaves in water and drank it, and thought that that was better than water 
in warm weather. When I asked him if he could do without money, he 
showed the convenience of money in such a way as to suggest and coin- 
cide with the most philosophical accounts of the origin of this institution, 
and the very derivation of the word pecwnia. If an ox were his property, 
and he wished to get needles and thread at the store, he thought it would 
be inconvenient and impossible soon to go on mortgaging some portion of 
the creature each time to that amount. He could defend many institu- 
tions better than any philosopher, because, in describing them as they con- 
cerned him, he gave the true reason for their prevalence, and speculation 
had not suggested to him any other. At another time, hearing Plato’s 
definition of a man,--a biped without feathers,—and that one exhibited a 
cock plucked and called it Plato’s man, he thoughtit an important differ- 
enee that the knees bent the wrong way. He would sometimes exclaim, 
“ How I love to talk! By George, I could talk all day!” I asked him 
once, when I had not seen him for many months, if he had got a new idea 
this summer. ‘Good Lord,” said he, “ a man that has to work as I do, if 
he does not forget the ideas he has had, he will do well. May be the man 
you hoe with is inclined to race ; then, by gorry, your mind must be there : 

ou think of weeds.’”” He would sometimes ask me on first occasions, if i 

ad made any improvement. One winter day I asked him if he was always 
satisfied with himself, wishing to suggest a substitute within him for the 
priest without, and some higher motive for living. ‘“ Satisfied !” said he ; 
“some men are satisfied with one thing, and some with another. One man, 
perhaps, if he has got enough, will be satisfied to sit all day with his back 
to the fire and his belly to the table, by George!’ Yet I never, by any 
manapuvering, could get him to take the spiritual view of things ; the high- 
est that he appeared to conceive of was a simple expediency, such as you 
might expect an animal to.appreciate ; and this, practically, is true of 
most men. If I suggested any improvement in this mode of life, he merely 
answered, without expressing any regret, that it was too late. Yet he 
thoroughly believed in honesty and the like virtues, 

There was a certain positive een prow 6 however slight, to be detected 
in him, and I occasionally observed that he was thinking for himself and 
expressing his own opinion, a phenomenon so rare that I would any day 
walk ten miles to observe it, and it amounted to the re-origination of many 
of the institutions of society. Though he hesitated,and perhaps failed to 
express himself distinctly, he always had a presentable thought behind, 
Yet his thinking was so primitive and immersed in his animal life, that, 
though more promising than a merely learned man’s, it rarely ripened to 
any thing which can be reported. He suggested that there might be men 
of genius in the lowest grades of life, however permanently humble and 
illiterate, who take their own views always, or do not pretend to see at 
all; who are as bottomless even as Walden Pond was thought to be, 
though they may be dark and muddy.—From “ Walden ; or, Life in the 
Woods,” by H. D. Thoreau. 





THAT NIGHT. 


When Martin Luther, conversing with a friend, walked in the field at 
Eiselben, and suddenly beheld that partner of his thoughts struck to the 
earth by lightning—a livid corpse, what were his feelings ! 

Or, bow excited was the mind of Michael Angelo when, in his silent 
chamber of the Medici mansion, he pursued his immortal labours at mid- 
night, with opened coffins and ghastly mortal remains around him, to as- 
sist the workings of his genius! 

You have read, moreover, of the Hebridean fisher who descended a 
horrible precipice in search of eagle’s eggs ; and, swinging in mid air, was 
attacked by the enraged birds—a thrilling circumstance which blanched 
his dark locks, and deprived him, for a time, of reason. 

But you have never heard the story of that night ; and noné save I can 
tell it. Give me, then, your best attention, and do uot doubt me, for I do 
not doubt myself. 

i had taken supper, and found pleasure in it. Amiable with the finely- 
flavoured coffee and fresh Finnon haddocks, I rang my bell. ‘“ Now, land- 
lady,’ I said, “suppose I turnin. And by the way, I was rather cold 
last night. If you would give me another blanket I’d thank you.” 

“Eb! yes, sir; ye’ll no’ fash me!” 

And good Mistress Wilson departed. She was a kind Scotch sou], and 
therefore I had not hesitated to prefer my request. Presently she told me 
all was ready. I took my candlestick, bade her good night, and in a se- 
cond was in my chamber. 

Before jumping into bed I studiously arranged several little articles 
which I had collected in my rambles. I had lately arrived at Leith from 
Rotterdam, and being fresh trom Waterloo, I naturally wished to “ straigh- 
ten” the various relics, &c. which I had brought in my coffre. Mrs. Wil- 
son had loaned me a drawer, and business began. The chestnuts from 
Hougomont, the French eagles, the views of La Haye Sainte, Mont St. 
Jean, La Montagne du Lion, &c. were severally placed in my drawer, to- 
gether with guide-books, pocket compass, and other e¢ cetera. 

“ Now Vl to bed !” ith that thought my outer shell was speedily 
cast off. I did my devotions, and turned off the gas. The next moment 
I leapt into bed. 


Come gentle sleep! ethereal mildness, come. 


Exquisite warm sheets! I plunged my feet down into their recesses. How 
truly delicious! how —— Heavens! what was it? What cou/d it be my 
right foot encountered? Frozen with a vague horror, I sprang from the 
bed. My brain positively whirled ; my teeth chattered—but not with 
cold, Cold! O,I would rather step upon an ieeberg, than again expe- 
rience the thrill which I then endured. There was some object in the 
bed. A rude grasp, a secret robber, would have chilled me less. J¢s mys- 
terious feel was not of aught human! at is 

Momentary relapse into a desperate mood, and my spirit said withia 
me, “ Get in again, and kick it out!” 

Kick out—what? 4 

Searchizg in the dark, I at last founda chair. My next thought was 
to examine my foot. No? it was not lacerated, not even scratched. True, 
I had not at the moment experienced a sense of pain ; but s0 horrible a 
surprise would not allow of it. Mental exeitement often deadens physical 
suffering. Yet, as I believed, there was no laceration. I could not de- 
tect the flow of blood ; and, though in the dark, I could have felt this. 

With bands clasped on my forehead, I strove to think. What were my 
best recollections of the contact? I remembered that the /eft foot had 
touched nothing, but as the leg went down it received a gentle rub. . I 
recollected also, that the sole of my right foot had been visited with 
the feeling of hot breath, as though it were the breath of an animal. But 
then it had not touched any rough or = | creature. At this point, im- 

with a dread of the supernatural, removed my chair to the most. 
remote corner of the room, and there pursued my train of reflection. : 

Was it asleeping cat? Entangled in one of the sheets, its fur might 
have been covered. I called to mind many instances of cats which, for 
the warmth, had crept into beds. Still, one so ge aroused would have 
extended its claws ; and I—had / been wounded? Not to the best of my 
belief. 

In the first place, I was confident that the plunge of my feet would have 
awakened such an animal. Its impulse then would be to bound away. 
But no movement apparent to the ear had taken place! 

On the other hand— 

There were two married ladies staying at the house. One of them had 
asmall baby. Her servant-maid had been enjoined to put that precious 
infant to bed. I had heard this through my opened door at the moment 
when supper was served. 

Before Tebien supper I had accidentally caught a glimpse of the servant 
girl en route to her mistress’s apartment, and her physiognomy cause 
me to think her a stupid, blundering lass. Now, how easily might a = 
take have occurred! The stupidity or forgetfulness of the moment mig : 
have led her to place the little baby in the wrong bed. Its mamma slep 
in the chamber next to mine ; how facile, then, to open the wrong neta 

Certainly, I had not felt any thing of the shape or substance of a baby- 





But in that horrible moment my mind had been completely unhinged ; and 

could I now say what I had felt ? : =_—— 
Thought beats the electric telegraph. These reflections occurred in 

time than I take to narrate them. : At. B 
My first vague horror had given way to a feeling of calm fright. »Y 
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this time my body was benumbed, for in one’s shirt the cold strikes in 
with effect. ostaral.--! 

Huddling myself together--and still impressed by the super ie hall 
resumed my chain of analysis. Thus, for some minutes,—but ae a 
not be troubled with more detail. After turning over every woo T ont 
bability, and glancing in the dark towards the bed (as! believ + went | 
into tbe committee (all alone) on ways and means--what to do Bes 

Should I awaken the landlady? By no means: even though the cir- | 
cumstances warranted it, I would not. After the first horror, a* 7 
told you, a calm fright succeeded : and I felt that—fearful as was the po- 
sition—-I would have to brave it alone. 

No! I would light the gas, and—look! 

Slowly I quitted my chair,-—but at this moment a strange, unearthly, 
hissing sound came from the bed. It might be the hjssing of a serpent 
(and Mr. Wilson was, I had heard, an amateur collector of such creatures), | 
or the suppressed breathing of adog. It was a sound as though blood | 
were letting! Saint Bartholomew, flayed to death as thou wast! how my — 
hair stood up as I thought of sickening passages in Frankestein ! Shaking 
with the palsy, as it seemed, I tottered to my chair. aa | 

But something must be done! Screwing my courege to the sticking | 
point, and murmuring a prayer, I again rose,—found my trowsers, and 
searched for my box of congreves (which, as a sagoker, I invariably carry). 
It was barren! not a single match remained! What should I do? To 
cross the spacious landing, and to reach the kitchen was an early thought. 
The fire would perhaps be smouldering ; I might perchance obtain what [ 
required. Mrs. Wilson’s matches I could not hope to find; I knew not 
their locality. But an old newspaper (which I bad put iato the drawer 
loaned me, as mentioned) would do. Could not I carry it, blazing. from 
the kitchen embers? Yes, I could; but what then? The glare of light 
would arouse the sleepers; and then—! The second married lady was— 
I had heard Mrs, Wilson say—fearfal of fire ; and I felt persuaded that, 
after the manner of others whom I know, she slept with her door ajar! 

I felt for my cane,—the one which I had brought from Hougoumont. 
Desperate, I thought of striking the coverlet until that object moved. But 
suppose it were an infant! Ah! I could pass my cane gently over the 
surface, and do no harm. 

I approached the bed, and did so. Then, starting back, my summoned 
resolution left me ; I knew, I felt, that the object was still there! Witha 
beating heart, I dressed myself as I could; and, cautiously feeling my 
way to the sitting-room, lay down on the sofa and drew my coat over 
me. . 

For a time I was unable to sleep ; my nerves were too much strained ; 
at length I dropped off into an uneasy slumber. 

The clock of an adjacent church struck four. I awoke. Morning had 
come ; gulden and silver rays were flashing through the crevices of the 
shutters, I arose—with a perfect memory of last night's oceurrences— 
shook myself, and (reassured by the day) proceeded to my chamber., 

I was not at ease when [ entered. I stopped on the threshold,——but at 
last I slowly went in. With bated breath I approached the bed. Oh! 
shall I ever erase from memory that revelation? 

Ghoul! vampyre! monsters mishapen, and creatures charged to freeze 
the blood! No marvel that I had though of ye! 

My terror bad been acutely excited ; my nerves awfully startled ; and 
I discovered the cause at the bottom of the bed, in the shape of a “ foot- 
bottle!’ Mrs. Wilson, pray for the future to inform your guests when 
you give them a bedfellow, which a bad conscience or active imagination 
can conjure into a frightful and mysterious monster. 


es 


CARDINAL WISEMAN ARRAIGNED FOR LIBEL. 
Guilford Assizes, Jugust 12, Boyle vy. Wiseman. 

The plaintiff in this action was a Roman Catholic priest, and the de- 
fendant was Cardinal Wiseman.” The action was brought to recover 
damages for a libel alleged to have been published by the defendant. 
The only plea upon the record was one of not guilty. The damages 
were laid at £10.000. Mr. James, in opening the case, said that the plain- 
tiff, Mr. Boyle, was a native of England, and was educated at Paris as a 
Roman Catwolic priest. In 1825 he was a postulant of the order of the 
Jesuits, and was appointed by Dr. Griffiths to the curacy of Islington in 
1847. The, Ami de la Religion a French journal, was the organ of 
the more moderate party of the Roman Catholics—of those who thought 
that the ultra montane party bad been carrying things too far in Eng- 
land. They saw it stated in the Univers the organ of the ultra-mon- 
tane party, that the whole population of England was about to become 
Catholic, and feeling that the opinions of the people of England were 
entirely misrepresented, they considered it their duty to reply to such 
statements, and to lay before the world what were the real facts. Tbe 
gentleman who wrote those articles was a Roman Catholic priest, the 
Rev. Mr. Ivors, a person of great talent and attainments; and bis ob 
ject in writing them was to let the French public know what was the real 
state of feeliug in this country. Mr. Ivors’ articles in the Ami de la 
Religion in accordance with the law in France, were signed by M. Cog- 
net, the principal editor, and it appeared that the defendant took upon 
himself to answer one of them that appeared on the 234 of May, and 
he accordingly inserted a letter in the Catholic Standard of the 27th 
of May. Ifhe had confiaed himself to merely answering the article that 
had appeared in the mi de la Religion there could have been no 
complaint: but under the pretence that the plaintiff was the author of the 
articles that had appeared representing the true state of feeling in Eng- 
land, the cardinal bad made use of the Opportunity to publish a foul 
libel, with the intention, evidently, of crushing a poor Catholic priest 
whom he had years before attempted to destroy by other means. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman knew at the time he published the jibel that the plaintiff 
did not write one of the articles, and he had now pleaded not guilty, and 
had not even offered an apology. Inthe original articles there had been 
no personal attack upon Cardinal Wiseman—-all that was complained of 
was his proceedings, which they said were calculated to irritate the 
English people, and that the domineering, tyrannical conduct of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster was calculated to excite the manly 
feelings that existed in the breasts of Englishmen. In one of these arti- 
cles, as tending to show the domineering tyranny of Cardinal Wiseman 
his treatmeut of the plaintiff on a former occasion, and to which he would 
presently call their attention, was certainly alluded to; but this could 
not be any justification for the subsequent conduct of the defendant. 
The learued counsel then read the libel which formed the subject of the 
action. It was a translation of a letter originally addressed to the 
Univers and the material portions were the following: 

F * You quote, in your article of May 7, a passage in tie 4mi de la Re- 
ligion, which seems to give the key to M. Cognet’s production. In it is 
drawn the portrait of a priest pious and zealous, who bad grown gray in 
the service of the altars, who, perhaps, had laid the first foundation of his 
Church, receiving all at onee a notice, conveyed in a simple note, that be 
had ceased to be the pastor of his flock. He was thanked in the most flat- 
tering terms for the services which he had rendered, and at the same time 
condemned, in his declining years, to languish in the depth of distress. 
Perhaps hé was furtunate enough to find the meansof placing himself du- 
ring the week, in some office im the quality of clerk ; then, when Sunday 
came, he would re-appear at the altar to celebrate the Holy Mysteries, 
This last circumstance designates the individual in question in as clear 
® manner as if bis name were uttered. There is bere but one single priest 
in that position—that is to say, who is a clerk in an office all the week, 
and who ascends the altar on Sunday. For my part I had no need of 
these details to perceive, from the commencement of M. Cognet’s articles 
who was the person whose feelings of resentment they were destined to 
fatisfy, and those were the complaints expressed in the columns of the 
Ami de la Religion: Did M. Cognet, before making himself a mouth- 
Plece of an isolated priest ia Eagland, who takes upon himself to be the 
sepeteentative of all the clergy and of all the Catholics of the country, 
ai, a trouble to inform himself of bis antecedents, and to assure bim- 
i os ~~ right to assume to bimself this representation? A priest. ‘clerk 
pte 0 me Ranag eee someching so abnormal, and so different from the or- 
ane ee Pious and zealous priest, that that po-ition ought, one 
Gitins continene "Tt provoked some inquiry before yielding to bim an 
Gated Riaeelf to i & priest employed ia a commercial house in Paris, 
pate, I roe Men Zz us details on the character of the French episco- 
fina ito coving! - accepting all that he would say to us, we would 
ie oo ask for some information about bim at the secretariat 
th . , US 80 ppose that we look at the details given, and that 

e result of them is to inform us the pri y imself or w 
is presented to the public as th @ the priest who preeents bimeeif or who 
chats toon faeeen 4s the victim of episcopal tyranny and oppres 

rmerly a member ofa religi i i , 
pelled ; that he was kindly of (gtous society, from which he was ex- 
Rever was incorporated j ¥ given occupation in a diocese, but that he 
aaelan of tha ; porated in it; that instead of having grown gray in the 

¢ altars, and having founded a ch aes : loyed 
for some years; aud that it was in th . _: pug poem te 
priest ;—let us Suppose that Road -% @ quality of curate, or assistant 
superb church, built by the bishop at Poy mt we learn that a great and 
Priest, was abandoued by the f nthe 1 iisdiisiaieibcmay teonosts: ont- 
formed in its cold a y aithful, aod that duty was scarcely per- 


year below its expenses to such a point that, io spite of large continued 
aid from the bishop, the chavch found itself heavily in debt and on the 
eve of bankruptcy ;—what would not that man have to answer to God 
and the Church for scandal caused, and for calumnies propagated on such 
authority ?”’ 

Mr. James proceeded. This was the libel complained of, and he would 


_ show the jury presently why it was calculated to be so utterly ruinous to 


any man io the position of a Roman Catholic priest. During the period 
the plaintiff was attached to the charch, he expended between £300 and 
£400 upon his house, expecting, of course, as no complaint whatever had 


| been made against him, that he should remain there. In 1850, however, 


very shortly after the cardinal was appointed bishop, he received a notice 
to quit the place, without the slightest explanation or reason being given 
to bim for sucha step. It appeared, however, that about this time a gen- 
tleman named Oakeley, formerly a minister of the Protestant Church, 
and whose proceeding while in that position bad attracted a good deal of 
public attention, became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. He was 
a man of family and fortune, and this gentleman was pitched upon to 


supply the place of the plaintiff. He remonstrated, of course, at being | 


removed, but it appeared that Cardinal Wiseman bad decided that Isling- 
ton should be made a model church, and the neophyte Mr. Oakeley was 
thought the most fitting person for the appointment, and it was deter- 
mined that the plaintiff should be removed to make room for him. The 
plaintiff asked that the money he bad actually expended out of his own 
pocket should be retarned to him, but he could not get a sixpence. He 
was removed, and for no other reason, that he could discover, than that 
he had remonstrated against being removed under such e'rcumstances, 
and required that the money ne had expended should be returned. The 
defendant exercised the arbitrary and tyrannical power vested in the 
heads of the Catholic Church, of depriving him of his faculties, and he was 
deprived of all right to preach, to confess, or to administer any of the holy 
sacraments of the Church ; and all this was done in order to make room 
for the new convert, whose wealth and family influence were to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of proselytising Islington. 

The plaintiff after this made a most humble apology to the cardinal, 
entreating that he might be restored to his functions, and the defendant, 
in reply, said that the application could not be entertained, because it was 
not in a sufficiently humble tone. The jury would remember that the 
only offence the plaintiff bad committed was remonstrating against being 
removed under such circumstances, This surely was no great crime ina 
sincere and religious priest, and as conscientious a man as the cardinal 
himself; but the apology he made was notconsidered sufficient. In 1850 
the cardinal went to Rome, and upon his return the plaintiff made a se- 
cond and much more humble and abject apology, and the cardinal con- 
sented to receive him, and he kneeled at his feet, received his blessing, 
and was assured by him that all was forgiven and forgotten. He invited 
his learned friends to tell them what this poor man bad done since the pe- 
riod when he threw himself abje tly at the cardinal’s feet, and received 
his blessing and forgiveness, to justify him in bringing up the Islington 
affair again, and charging him with not being a sincere priest, and with 
having been expelkd from the religious society to which he belonged. 
He invited them to tell the jury also why these charges were renewed in 
1854, because a gentleman had thought it his duty to tell the people of 
France that the time was not rapidly arriving when the cardinal would 
celebrate bigh mass in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, Up to the 
year 1850 the plainotiff was no more a clerk than the defendant himself, 
and be was as much a gentleman as the cardinal, who was no doubt a 
gentleman—at least, so far as being born in Spain of Iri-h parents made 
him so; and he could not help observing that his proceeding savoured a 
good deal more of Spanish thao of English habits. It appeared, however, 
that in the year be had mentioned, the plaintiff had become a director of 
some mining company, and this was the only pretence for calling him a 
clerk, and it was evidently only dene to degrade him. Then came the 
question of damages. In an ordinary case, such a question might always 
ve safely left in the bands of a special jury ; but in the present instance 
he felt bound to inform them what had already been the consequence to 
the plaintiff. Only last Saturday, in consequence of his baving deter- 
mined to proceed with the present action, Dr. Grant had interdicted bim 
from his occupation, because, as it was said, he bad dragged Cardinal 
Wiseman into a court of justice. He could not obtain a situation as tu- 
tor, or in any other capacity, because everywhere the influence of the car- 
dinal would be felt, and the effect would be to utterly destroy him. The 
unfortunate plaintiff was to sustain all this mischief because some one had 
thought it his duty to protest against the proceedings of the defendant, 
and to inforin the world that neither the people of England nor the Catho- 
lics of England entertained the feelings avowed by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and that they would net place confidence in the man who had directed 
the removal of the Prayer for the Queen from the Liturgy, and had said 
that as a heretic she was not des: rving of the prayers of good Catholics, 
and had advised that the prayer sbould be omitted.—The Rev, Mr. Ivors 
was then called as a witness, and deposed to having written the letters 
which appeared in the mi de /a Religion newspaper in Paris, with the 
exception of some alterations | y the editor. He remembered seeing an 
article in the Univers of the 2url May, signed “ N. Cardinal Wiseman.” 
--Mr. James then called upon Cardiual Wiseman to appear and give evi- 
dence.—Sergeant Shee said that his learned friend must know very well 
tbat Cardinal Wiseman could not be examined.—-A long discussion here 
ensueg, and the Chief Baron said he could only take notice of the issue 
between the parties, and it appeared to him there could be only one ob- 
jectin calling the defendant, and he did not feel called upon to go through 
the ceremony of having the cardinal placed in the witness-box, where, in 
his opinion, be would be cleafly entitled to refuse to answer any question 
that might tend to criminate him, and therefore could not be examined 
as a witness.—Mr, James said, he excepted to his lordship’s ruling, and 
should certainly insist on having the cardinal called upoa his subpena, 
and then the question could be tried in another shape.—The crier of the 
court accordingly called upon Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman to come forth 
and give evidence upon his subpena in the usual form.—Cardinal Wise- 
man was here introduced from a private room at the back of the learned 
judge, and he took his seat on the bench.--Mr. James said he desired the 
cardinal to be sworn.--The Chief Biron having decided that the oath 
should not be administered, the cardinal left the court.--Several wit- 
nesses were examined with the view of tracing the publication to Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, but the evidence failed —The Chief Baron: There is clearly 
not sufficient evidence of publication to go to the jury. and if no more 
evidence on that point is to be offered, in my opinion there is an end of 
the case.—-The plaintiff was accordingly nonsuited. 


———_——_———_- 


THE CHOLERA—A SHADOW OF A THEORY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I am one of those who are still of opiuioa that there is much yet 
to be learnt of the real nature and origin of that awful epidemy, cholera. 
Lam well aware that the field of battle may be said to be the 16 or 20 
hours premonitory attack of diarrhoea; that on this field proper medical 
appliance will in general be successtul, 

l admit that the localities which favour typhus are also most liable to 
the taint of this epidemy. Lam qa te sitistied that with proper provision, 
proper use of the means experieace has proved efficacious, this pest may, 
in the worst scenes of its attacks, be kept much uader control. Still, I 
am not content that we shoall remiia where we at preseat are, in igno- 
rance of the real active agents of the disease. 

The drains. the dirt, &&., which seem to call it into existence at one 
time exist in all their peraicious detail at other times, and yet the locality 
shall be free ‘rom cho'era. Again, there shill be an alley, the sides of 
which are equally filthy, the dwellings equally crammed, every element 
provocative of typhus and seductive to cholera equally developed ; cho- 
lera will whimsically attack one cide, and not the other, or take a patch 
of either side and leave the rest unscathed, 

Science has tested dirt of all kinds, gases of every genus and species, 
the pernicious result of the various genera and species of dirt. We have 
come to the sound conclusion that health must b+ iafallibly injured by 
exposure to certain very common filthy emanations, &e.; still, we do 
knoW that people do live for very many years scarcely less healthy in 
the dirt ia which they were begotten than people of purer birth and at- 
mosphere. The cholera comes, and they at once beyin to die ia hundreds. 

I have seen something of the working of this disease. I dp not believe 
it can be taken from coutact with a diseased person ; but [ believe, where 
several patieuts are found ia any one locality, in that locality there is @ 
something which ouly waits a certain condition of body to produce cho- 
lera in any number of persons. My belief further is, that this something 
does not continue in any one locality beyond a certaia limited time— 
say, some 14 or 20 days; that tims, whatever it may be, once past, even 
diarrboea may run a severe course. and yet not have one symptom of real 
cholera, La what, then, are we to find the writing of this doom of so 
many of our fellow creatures--what is this something? Is it in the air 
above us. the earth beneath us, or the water we draw from the earth? 





od silent space; that its revenue descended every 


I believe it to be a disease acting first as a poisonous irritant of the 
muscous membrane ; as such, the eyes, the nose, the mouth, all present 


points of attack. Now, Sir, I apprehend no medical man who has seen 
mach practice will deny but that there are very many persons liable to 
sudden and severe attacks of a disorder of this membrane from a cause 
equally mysterious. What is called hay fever is one of these diseases ; 
persons subject to this complaint early in the spring, in midsummer, and 
sometimes in the autumn, though otherwise well in health, find them- 

| Selves occasionally for days and weeks together, at other times only fora 
few hours, subject to symptoms similar to those of violent catarrh. The 

| result is often so weakening as to permanently injure the constitution. 

| The attacks are most capricious, but, as the rule, I am satisfied they are 
always worst where the patient is exposed to the atmosphere ofa locality 
in which vegetation is at the time active. 

It is quite true that the dust of a hayfield is to such patients one of the 
worst of trials ; but it is equally true that the vicinity even of a lawn in 
the course of mowing will produce some of the disease’s worst effects. My 

| own experience as a sufferer is, that wherever in the case of grass, hed 
trees, flowers, any active vegetation is in existence, there is something in 

the air which acts as a poisonous irritant, attacking the lining of the nose 
and mouth, and the glands of the eyes. 

Now, I have quite satisfied myself, from experiment, that the air is in 
these localities loaded with certain particles derived from the things vege- 
tating, that many of these particles are of an irritating nature, and that 
from their action this festering complaint is derived. Having, I believe, 
detected the something active in this disease, I have begun to suspect 
there may be an analogous something in the case of cholera. 

Let me invite those who are interested in the matter to the following 
simple experiment: There are a few large towns in which some one or 
more persous have not microacopes of modern construction, with objec- 
tive powers up to the 500 linear. Where cholera has broke: out in any 
locality, I suggest this test: Get a few sheets of glass, six inches square, 
thin, but as level as can be obtained ; let a glazier ran his diamond in 
parallel lines one inch apart from top to bottom of these pieces of glass, so 
as to make it easy to break off, when wanted, slides of six inches long by 
one inch. Place these sheets of glass so ruled, some in rooms where there 
are cholera patients, others in the cleft of sticks, projecting into the air 
outside the windows of houses in infected localities. Takea broad camel- 
hair pencil and lightly wash over three glasses with a solution of glyce- 
rine and distilled water, one part of the former to three of the latter ; 
leave them for twelve hours ; now remove them, break the said glasses up 
where ruled with the diamond, and submit the slides to the best micros- 
copic investigation ; let it be seen whether, in any given number there is 
amid the dust, insects, &c., easily to be recognized, anything of peculiar 
character—anything, however minute, of a fungoid appearance. If so, 
let some of the ejecta and dsjecta from choleraic patients be submitted to 
the same ocular test. and ascertain whether anything of the like character 
can be found in these. If this is the case, | say you have gained a step, 
and thestep on which [ would have men of real science take their first stand 
in the endeavour to trace out the actual something productive of choleraic 
symptoms, 

Let any one take a piece of glass or two prepared as above, and, by 
m ans of cleft sticks, put them up in gardens and in fields, only for a few 
hours, even on a still day, and I think the result will surprise him, for it 
reveals secrets in the air few suspect. I bave on a very small scale diseo- 
vered the fungi of several well-known blights, some of which I know must 
have come from some distance ; there will be for ever also found in cer- 
tain conditions of atmosphere and locality many of those ciliated bodies, 
some of which are known, small as they are, to have actually puzzled one 
of the first astronomers of the age by their appearance in the field of a 
celebrated telescope. 

It requires no great practical knowledge to be able to discern between 
the fungi of the potato, bean, grape, and other at this time known blighted 
vegetation. Hach has a very distinctive character ; I cannot but think in 
a cholera-tain ed neighbourhood, though these may be found in the air, 
some new fungus may be found with them ; or it may be that while one of 
these is found in the air, and in the secretions of the patient, none of the 
others will be. To make the experiment satisfactorily the glass must be 
very clean, the water and glycerine also well examioed previous to use ; 
the instrument used to test the slides of a high order. I bave of late 
known the air reveal such objects of wonder that, though I am not san- 
guine, I bave some hope that this or some analogous couree of experiment 
may yet tend to tell us something more than we now know about those 
opprobria to moder n science, epidemies. 

I would bave the experiment made by night as well as by day ; we have 
yet mach to learn of the effect of night.air in the propagation of corrup- 
ting influences ; I think the moon has had much laid to its charge which 
with justice it should bave shared with smaller lights, at least with the 
time both most reign. INVESTIGATOR. 


oo 


THE WAR. 


Tue Capture oF Bomarsunp.—The despatches which have now been 
received from Sir Charles Napier, and the more ample details furnished 
by our correspondents with reference to the capture of the forts at Bo- 
marsund, have doubtless been read with the liveliest interest by all 
classes of the public. A more gallant and brilliant operation has seldom 
occurred. The destruction of ove of the strongholds by which Rassia 
hoped to secure her dominion over the Baltic and her ascendancy over 
Sweden has been effected with a comparatively small loss of life, and in 
the short space of three days from the opening of the fire. English and 
French, soldiers and seamen. engineers and marines of both nations, have 
joined heart and hand in this enterprise, and we bave no doubt that the 
vigour of their attack and the rapidity of their triumph are an earnest of 
what the allied armies and fleets will effect under circumstances of great- 
er difficulty, and against a more determined resistance. Ina military 
point of view many of the details of this operation deserve notice, because 
they are the first practical experiment we have had of our guns and small 
arms in the attack of places fortified on the system of the Russian case- 
mated batteries in the North of Europe. 





The first poiat was the disembarkation of the troops, which took place 
on the morning of the 8th. The landing-place chosen by the general 
and the admiral was a bay of about three miles in breadth, situated 
to the south-west of the forts, and at a distance of 2500 yards from 
the western fort, which is that called Fort Tzee. A Russian earth- 
work, carrying six gums, had been placed on the eastern promon- 
tory of this bay, but this battery was taken in flank and dis- 
mounted by the fire of the 4mphion and the Phlegethon. In the mean- 
time the disembarkation was going on, and 11.000 men were landed in 
the boats of the fleet in the space of three hours and a half. The Russian 
troops appear to have made no attempt to oppose the landing, though 
they might have occasioned considerrable annoyance to our men by post- 
ing their Rifles ia woods near the shore, The British and French marines, 
600 of each flag, were conveyed by the Driver to the north of the forts, 
and landed behind them. The next four days were employed by the or 
in preparing for the attack. The position of the batteries was selected, 
sandbags and gabions were prepared, and the sailors brought up with 
great labour some long 32-pounder ship-guns, which were placed in a po- 
sition 800 yards from the round fort. On the 13th the fire from the 
French battery opened from the south-west on Fort Tzee, and the bom- 
bardment was sustained in the most brilliant manner for 26 hours, with 
one very sbort interval. We are not informed at what range this fire was 
opened, and the distance was probably greater than it would have been if 
the place had been approached by the regular siege operations. The 
most remarkable fact is, however, that this Freach battery consisted of 
only four 16 pounders and four mortars, or, as our own correspondent 
states, of three mortars and three brass field pieces—a force quite inade- 
quate tv breach a granite tower. Three of the enemy’s guns were dis- 
mounted through the embrasures, and the fire of the French Rifles, om 
these apertures was so severe that the Russians had difficalty in loading 
the guns, and suffered most severely in consequence. This circumstance 
is of great importance, and accounts for the large proportion of the ene- 
my killed and wounded in Fort Tzee. Eventually this part of the work 
was taken by the French Chasseurs on the morning of the 14th by a coup 
de main, the details of which will doubtless appear in the French 
despatches. 

Meanwhile the British battery under the orders of General Jones was 
in process of construction—a work of greater time and difficul'y, because 
it consisted of 32-pounder guns dragged up from the ships. We are not 
told by the Admiral of how many guns this battery consisted, nor is its 
position accurately described ; it must, however, have been on the north- 
west front of the place, and within range of both the round forts, for, a8 
the western fort had been taken before General Jones opened bis fire, he 
turned his guns against the eastern fort with equal effect. This battery 
was manned by marine artillery-men from the four blockships; their 
practice was excellent, and in eight hours and a balf one side of the tower 
was knocked in. It is not clearly stated, however, by the Admiral (whose 
despatch is not remarkable for military precision) whether this result was 
caused by the fire of the 32 pounders or by the explosion mentioned by 
our correspondent, bat it appears from a subsequent passage in our letter 
that a practicable breach was made by the guns, and that they were three 
in number. The effect of the breaching batteries erected by General 
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este ’ ast the principal fort was not tried, because the 
——— the attack bad been carried to the last extre- 
‘a fact, it was wholly untenable from the moment that the round 


ay of the position were in the hands of the allied 


forts commanding the rear 


*" The most obvious inferences to be drawn from the success of this attack 
is, that the Russian forts, if they are generally constructed on the same 

iples and of the same materials as those of Bomarsund, cannot with- 
stand for any lengthened time a close fire of heavy guns, even when those 
guns are very few in number, and that the difficulty of fighting in case- 
mated batteries is greatly increased by the fire of Minie rifles, which can 
now be directed with great precision into the embrasures. The fire of the 
ships at the long range at which they were compelled to lie, acted chiefly 
as a diversion in favour of the troops, and produced no decisive effect ou 
the forts ; but it remains to be ascertained what would be the effect of the 
broadside of a three-decker on a furt of this description, and whether the 
results produced in eight hours and a-balf by 32-pounder guns could not 
be produced in half aa hour by a fire of greater rapidity and of twenty 
times that weight of metal. No breaching battery that ever was con- 
structed is at all equal to the fire ofa line of battle ship, but, on the other 
hand, a land battery is far more protected from the fire of the enemy ; 
and the question is whether a ship could float long enough under a se- 
vere fire from land batteries to silence ~ Fr destroy them, > oe 
operati though the ships were several times in very critical positions, 
from a Ta aieond within range of the enemy’s red-hot balls, none of 
them appear to have suffered materially ; and, tbougi: the Admiral was 
compelled to order the Penelope to throw her guns over-board, which was 
done with great presence of mind, be probably relied on the probability 
of recovering them when the Aland Isles were in our own possession. 
Upon the whole, this experiment is not only highly satisfactory and honour- 
able to all those who were engaged in it, but it leads us to anticipate 
more important achievements. The season is still long enough to admit 
of farther enterprises upon the Russian coa-t ; the allied forces are 
now on the spot, and within a few hours’ sail of any point in the Baltic ; 
and we hope to learn that the allied commanders, are taking steps to pur- 
gue the career of success which has been opened by the fall of Bomarsund. 
—London Times, August 24th. 


PREPARING FoR THE CrimEa.--According to the latest intelligence from 
Constantinople, Marshal St. Arnaud is now in a position to commence 
operations against the Crimea with 80,000 men. he embarkations are 
going on without intermission at Varna, Baltschik, and Mangalia, and in 
a fortoight we may receive accounts of operations undertaken on the Rus- 
sian coast of the Black Sea. General Canrobert, in concert with the Eng- 
lish Generals Brown and Boxer (query—Rear Admiral Boxer, who has 
charge of the troop-ships? Ed. .4/b.), will first be charged with an im- 
portant mission, and as soon as they have set their foot in the Crimea, at 
@ point which has not been made public, Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord 
Raglan will follow with the army. The Marshal will afterwards direct in 

n the operations, by land, against Sebastopol, with the support of 
fleet commanded by Admiral Hamelin. General Bosquet, who com- 
mands the auxiliary troops in this place, will advance at the head of the 
divisions of Prince Napoleon, and of the Turkish corps of Mustapha 
Pacha, towards the Danube by the Dobrudscha, in order to enter Bessara- 
bia, after having taken Galatz and Ibrail, which the Russians are not 
likely to give up without a struggle. The Marshal attaches much impor- 
tance to this operation of General Bosquet, and it is thought this General 
will be at Odessa within a day determined on. 

The last intelligence brought by the German journals seems to intimate 
that Ibraila has not been evacuated, as was stated, and that the Russians 
are directing reinforcements on that place, and on Galatz. It is even 
said that a part of the corps d’armée which was effecting its retreat 
through Moldavia, has received orders to return towards the Lower Dan- 
ube, and that fresh troops have arrived from Bassarabia, by Reni. Gene- 
ral Liiders is said to be at the head of considerable forces, collected be- 
tween Ibraila and Galatz. It may, therefore, be with a view to the pro- 
jected operations of the Allies, and to endeavour to arrest the movement 
of the French and Turks, that the Russians have concentrated in haste 
rather numerous forces on the Lower Danube. 

There were 360 sail of vessels at Varna on the 9th instant, and nine or 
ten of the immense flat bottomed boats made at the Turkish arsenal for 

ial service were lying with them ; but the artillery had only six boats 
fit to land heavy gunsin. Only a part of the French siege train had ar- 
rived. Thirty guns of the British siege train were in Varna Bay. No 
eoncentration bad been ordered, but an order to be ready to march some- 
where on the 12th had reached the Light Division. The Commanders-in- 
Chief were at Varna, General Brown at Constantinople, and the Admirals 
at Baltschik.— London paper, lugust 26. 


Tae Avurep Troops in Turkey—Tur CHoLera.—The numerical 
force of the British army in Turkey was, at the beginning of the present 
month, 32,000 including the sick and invalided. Of these it was thought 
that not more than 29,000 men could be brought underarms. The French, 
it was reckoned, had a disposable force of 45,000 men, including cavalry 
andartillery. But the army has, since that date, received reinforcements. 
The Himalaya had disembarked the Scots Greys, at Kouleli, in the Bos- 
phorus. Only one of the 373 horses of that regiment had died on the pas- 
sage. The 20th and 68th regiments hadarrived. The English steamers 
Orinoco, Colombo, and .1von, with troops on board from England, were 
lying in the Bosphorus awaiting orders. In the event of the expedition 
taking place at the period originally intended, it was thought that these 
ships would convey their troops directly to the Crimea without touching 
at Varna. 

The British forces were thus distributed, according to the latest intelli- 

ce :—The first division (Duke of Cambridge) at Aladyn; the second 
vision, between Devna and Aladyn; the third division, at Monastir, 
near Pravadi—at which place was also encamped the Light Division un- 
der Sir George Brown ; the brigade of British Cavalry was quartered near 
Jeni-Bazar, and the Artillery is distributed between Devna and Aladyn. 
The dép6t at Varna was composed of companies of almost every regi- 
ment, and four regiments of Infantry were quartered at Galata Burnu, 
oy Highlanders). One French division was stationed at Varna ; 
three others were encamped at Bazardschik, Kustendje, and Karasu. 
The health of the British army is better than it was; their rations have 
increased one-half. Each man now receives daily half an ounce of 

tea, an ounce of coffee, and the same quantity of sugar. Yet with this 
improvement the accounts of the ravages of cholera were still very sad- 
dening. Up to the 9th the British army lost about 500 men from this 
fatal disease. The troops were at that date losing about 30 mena day. 
The French losses from cholera were frightful. The disease was not 
much on the wane among them, and there are divisions in which they 
were dying at the rate of 70 and 80 a day. In the French general hospi- 
tal, from the 14th July, 720 men had died of cholera, and only 78 men had 
been sent out cured. General Canrobert’s expedition was most unfortu- 
nate. He went up to Kustendje on the lst of August, thinking to im- 
ve the health of his corps by a little occupation, but sickness soon 

ke out among his men, and the division had left nearly 2000 men be- 
hind it.— Ibid. 


An Unexrecrep Trisute.—At length, in the Journal de la Marine, 
of Russia, we find professional candour rising above prejudice, and justice 
done to the skill and intrepidity of British sailors. Here is the passage. 
After describing the position taken up in Baro Sound, the reporter says : 
“ As regards the handling of the ships, there obtains with the English a 
most admirable skill. When Admiral Napier led his ships into the waters 
of Baro Sound, the Wellington took the lead in this momentous move- 
ment. and the enemy’s fieet anchored in the most splendid order. Admi- 
ral Napier always keeps his steamers separate from his fleet, that they 
may explore the creeks and bays. The English ships make very little 
use of our buoys, for they do not navigate the channel marked out by our 
~~, When they take a new channel, they lay down new buoys for 

ives, and they have had numbers of rocks, that indicate reefs and 
sand banks, painted. One may affirm positively, that no pilot of ours 
would ever venture, on his own responsibility, to take deep-going ships 
along the courses that have been passed in the Sheeran by large English 
steamers, though it must be admitted that they many a time grounded a 
little.”’. — 


A Hixt rrom THe Exemy !—Report states that the captain of one of the 
poe in the Baltic (the Conflict) has received a letter through the post, 
tten in German, but professedly from a Russian officer, suggesting how 
the fleet at Cronstadt might be successfully attacked, and 
10,000 Russians ready to rise in revolt the moment the opportunity was 
great was the unpopularity of the war. 

derstand, has been forwarded to the Admiralty. P/ymouth Mail. 





Panis Fasnions ror SerremBer.—We are still in the season in which 
beautiful while mousseline, of jaconet, and of brillantine, are worn. 
These materials alone compose the toilets of the day, from the dressing- 
gown of the morning to the graceful robe de bal of the evening ; for young 


girls, indeed, nothing can replace them. The dresses are generally worn 
witb from five to seven or nine plain plaits upon the skirt, with corsages 
@ la Vierge ; or in the form of fichu ala naysanne, with a fold edged 
with Valenciennes lace, forming a brace; bows of ribbons with flying 
ends complete this charming toilet. Ladies whose dresses require addi- 
tional richness, add ornaments or flounces, the tops of which are orna- 
mented with puffs having lightly coloured ribbons passed through them, 
Others wear plain skirts without flounces, and with the three puffs of white 
muslin upon the front width, and forming the apron. A rose bleu, or 
inorve-coloured ribbon, according to the shade of the dress, is passed in- 
side ; the corsage is likewise ornamented with a puff, while the sleeves 
have three, trimmed with Brussels lace. 

Flounces have, for some little time past, gone somewhat out of fashion, 
and plain skirts are coming in again. The elegance and richness of the 
toilets lose nothing by this, fer they are replaced by embroideries, braid- 
ings, and découpures a jour; and also by the enormous fullness of the 
skirt, which assumes the development of the hoops of the time of Louis 
XV. The skirts are, besides, worn very long behind, and form a balf- 
train. In short, next winter, the fasbion will be adopted for all full-dress 
robes. The mantelets are alwaysof the same shape, 2. e.,small, forming a 
scarf behind, and rounded off before. They are made half of taffetas and 
velvet alternated ; and each band is trimmed with a little effi/é moussu— 
a charming novelty, which adorns the mantelet without rendering it 
heavy ; the bottom is ornamented with guipure, or with one or two late 
flounces, China crape shawls have also come in again with the coolish 
weather. The white are always best won, though superb onesof chamoise 
rouge, embroidered colour upon colour, or covered with bright hued pat- 
terns, may be seen in the shops. 

Robes of foulard écru, embroidered with a wide apron on the front, 
are much worn for the morning. ‘The black mantelet, simple, and trim- 
med with a fringe, complete a toilet at once simple and in good taste. 

Bonnets preserve the same shape ; they are still small, and worn on the 
back of the head. The flowers are disposed as usual, and in accordance 
with the season ; black and white grapes are worn as ornaments, either 
for the exterior or interior. For ball dresses the fewi//ages and the fleurs 
des eauz are adopted ; these pale and almost entirely white flowers, with 
the long sea-weeds which adorn them, form charming trimmings for the 
skirts of long hanging tresses. The head-dress is always composed of the 
same flowers and of the same leaves. Fuschias and heaths are much in 
vogue, 


— . 


M. George Peaso.y AND THE U. S. Secretary or LEGATION IN LONDON 
—The following are the closing paragraphs of the letter addressed to the 
Editors of the Boston Post, dated London, August 16, to which edito- 
rial reference is made elsewhere. 

The great outrage committed on the patriotism of the Secretary of Le- 
gation, seems to have been, toasting the Queen before the President. I 
will say a few words on this subject. On occasions when I have as guests 
my own countrymen only, I give the “ President,” or, “ Our Country,” 
and omit the Queen ; but if I have a party of Americans and English, I, 
invariably, have given the Queen first, feeling satisfied that I thereby con- 
form to the laws of courtesy and etiquette ; and [ am, if possible, more 
confirmed in the opinion, by recently observing, that at the loyal demon- 
strations of the allied troops, the French bands commence with “ God save 
the Queen,” followed by “Honour to the Emperor,” while on the other hand 
the English bands reverse the order, and commence with“ Honour to the 
Emperor.” On the late celebration, before going to the table, I informed 
Mr. Buchanan what had been my custom, and remarked that, as the first 
toast,“ The day we celebrate,” was purely American, I trust that my 
giving the Queen, followed by that of the President, would be upproved 
by him. He, unhesitatingly, sanctioned this course, and stood doing honour 
to the Queen, while his Secretary of Legation was sitting silently looking 
on. 

An absence of 18 years from my native land has eradicated that party 
and sectional feeling which had some influence with me in early life, but 
has strengthened my interest in whatever affects the welfare or honour of 
the whole country ; and I never did, nor will I ever, preside or sit at a 
table and see or hear disrespect manifested towards the Chief Magistrate 
of my country, without reproving the guilty party, and in future avoiding 
him. This feeling for the respect due to the President will apply also to 
the Queen of these realms ; and, while standing between the American 
Minister and Sir Emerson Tennant, doing honour to the toast of the 
“ Queen,” had I observed the indignity offered by the Ameriegan Secre 
tary of Legation to all present, I could not have refrained from instant 
reproof ; or if, when the health of the President was being drunk, any Ea- 
glishman present had refused to rise, I should unhesitatingly have request- 
ed him to leave the table. 

In conclusion, { will remark that the conduct of the American Secretary 
of Legation, in not rising to the toast of the Queen, was observed by only 
a few of the party ; and the company generally separated with a feeling of 
great satisfaction, both English and American friends congratulating me 
on the harmonious, and successful celebration of the day. 





Members ReTurnep TO THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—Borough of Cam- 
bridge, R. A. Shafto Adair, and Francis Mowatt, Esqs.; Town of Hull. 
W. Digby Seymour, and W. H. Watson, Esqs.; Borough of Maldon, G. 
Montagu Warren Peacocke, and J. Bramley Moore, Esqs.; City of Can- 
terbury, C. Manners Lushington, Esq., and the Right Hon. Sir W. Mere- 
dith Somerville, Bart.; the last election for the above-named places hav- 
ing been declared void.— County of Aberdeen, Lord Haddo, eldest son of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, in the room of Vice-A Imiral the Hon. W. Gordon, 
the Premier’s brother, appointed to the command at Sheerness, 





NoveLty In Steamboat Macutnery.—A new steamer, placed upon the 
Clyde, has her machinery so constructed that she may be made to go lat- 
erally or diagonally, to go back, to go a-head, to whirl round in her own 
length like a pivot, in a word, to perform every description of manceuvre 
or gyration that possibly could be desired on the water. The advantages 
of such qualifications will at once be seen, for by their means the most 
tortuous navigations may be overcome. Mr. George Mills, of Glasgow, is 
the patentee. 











NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday Evening, Sept. 9th, 1854. 
BENEFIT OF MR. W. CORBYN, 
On which occasion THE WONDERFUL RAVELS will appear in Muzulm,. 
Grand Pas de Deux 
by MADEMOISELLE YRCA MATHIAS and MONS. PAUL BRILLIANT. 


A Musical Melange, 


PAUL JULIEN, MADAME CHOME, MR. FRAZER, MR. CAMOENZ, MR. SEDGEWICK 
and MR. GEORGE BRISTOW. 








Monday Evening, September the 11th, 1854, and Every Evening during the week 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and MLLE YRCA MATHIAS, 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, © jo, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van ig Teniers, Lely, Rembrandt, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, H West, G , and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
aw ~~]; elem est, Grenze, and Hor: e' y 





MARRIED.—On Wednesday, 6th inst., by the Rev. Samuel Cooke, Rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Horatio Eagle, merchant; to Frances Cleaveland, 
eldest daughter of Ralph Post, Esqr. 








Diev.—At Varna, Turkey, on the 2nd Aug., Mrs. Ann Lawrance Botton, wife 
of Col. Bolton of the Royal Engineers, and daughter of the Hon. Judge John 
Lawrance, deceased, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, 1081; @ 109}. 














that there were | 


THE ALBION. 


ENEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1854. 


For once, the telegraph spoke the truth, and the rumoured surrender of 


This letter, we un- Bomarsund actually took place, as reported, on the 16th ult. Very full 
| details of the interesting event have come to hand by the Liverpool 
| steamer of the 26th; bat they are so voluminous that we shall scarcely 
| have room for more than an able abstract given editorially in the London 
| Times, whose correspondent in fact has furnished a complete log-book 


and journal of the proceedings by sea and land. In the article that we 





quote, the military and engineering deductions that follow from the at- 


tack on this strong place are glanced at with sufficient distinctness 3 and 
it is not the least satisfactory result from the achievement, that it tends 
once more to throw doubt supon the impregnability of the place seimilarly 
fortified. We shall probably next week pick out some further particulars 
for insertion in our columns, without borrowing this chronicle from the 
Times, which is generally copied by our neighbours. In the meantime, 
we may congratulate our countrymen here on the Allies having decidedly 
advanced a step. General Bodisco, the Governor of the Aland Islands, 
who surrendered with nineteen hundred men as prisoners of war, is a near 
relative of the late Russian minister to this Republic, his name therefore 
is familiar to American ears. 

It may suit the interests, the prejudices, or the ill-will of some of our 
brethren bere, to disparage this capture of the Aland Islan Js, by calling 
it a trifling feat of arms, and an unimportant affair politically. With 
respect to what the allied troops and seamen accomplished—in the face of 
most serious local difficulties, and yet with rapidity and precision, and a 
marvellously small list of casualties—we shall not chaunt Pceans, or ex- 
aggerate their merits. Let the facts speak for themselves. But it is 
somewhat curious that, before blows were actually struck, and with refer- 
ence to the mere advance of the fleets to the offing of Cronstadt, a tri- 
bute of admiration in regard to their skilful management should have 
been extorted from a Russian journal published at St. Petersburg. 
Amongst our war items, the paragraph referred to will be found. W hy 
its publication should have been permitted, it is not easy to surmise, in- 
asmuch as the most ludicrous attempts to undervalue the strength and 
condition of the allied army and navy appear from time to time in the 
Muscovite journals. None, of course, know the perils of the Baltic bet- 
ter than the Russians themselves. Itis evident then that the success and 
intrepidity, with which vessels of heavy draught of water are mancu- 
vred before their eyes, have made due impression upon those who deemed 
themselves secure. But there is no need to argue this point. Nor indeed 
can more be said than has been said, in relation to the political conse- 
quences that may follow from this first acquisition of Russian soil. There 
is reason to believe that the Islands wer? offered to Sweden, immediately 
after the capture, on condition that she should garrison them, and active- 
ly coalesce with the captors ; at least the belief to this report gains power 
from the fact tbat General Baraguay d’Hilliers and Mr. Grey, the Secre- 
tary to the British Legation, who had been present at the attack, lef, 
Bomarsund for Stockbolm so soon as the Russian standard was haul¢d 
down. For the rest, an impression prevails that, if Sweden hesitates or 
declines, the fortifications will be forthwith blown up. So may it be, 
This were a more sensible plan than weakening the confederated arms, 
by throwing a garrison into a place that there is no intention to keep, 
and whose winter climate is so inhospitable. Riga, it is hinted, is the 
next point of attack. We should rather have heard of the honour being 
intended for Helsingfors or Cronstadt. Mercantile losses can scarcely 
tell upon a despotism. 

Chequered accounts, and, on the whole, rather bad than good, arrive 
from the East. No positive informgtion has yet been received of the 
departure of the expedition against the Crimea, but there is, unhappily, 
too much reliance to be placed upon the distressing news that our forces 
and those of the French have been serious sufferers from disease. Seve- 
ral valuable officers have been carried off, some of whose names are re- 
corded elsewhere ; but we do not see in print any returns of the numeri- 
cal loss, that seem to go beyond a guess. The French have suffered more 
severely than the British, and we fear that it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, the ranks of the former have been thinned to the extent of 
2000 men, and the latter to that of 500. Poor fellows! inaction on an 
uuhealtby soil is the trying scene of a soldier’s career. Let us hope that 
by this time the bugle has sounded for marching, for embarkation, and 
for battle. 

Another gloomy item in the budget, is a terrible defeat of the Turks 
in the neighbourhood of Kars, with a loss (says rumour) of 3000 killed 
and 23,000 prisoners!! Without supposing the grossest treachery—-not 
altogether improbable in that district, so remote from the controul of the 
Porte—it is impossible to credit these figures ; and further, it is doubtfal 
whether this be not the Russianized version of news that came to hand 
several weeks since. At any rate, if even the disaster be as great as now 
represented, it can have no effect whatever on that collision which must 
ere long ensue, between the forces now gathering for the attack and de- 
fence of the Crimea.—A disastrous fire at Varna, on the 10th ult., attri- 
buted naturally enough to Greek incendiaries in the pay of the Czar, is 
also to be noted in the black list. The French commissariat department 
has suffered a heavy loss by it ; but the ammunition has fortunately es- 
caped. The sooner, therefore, it comes into play, the better; the bribes 
of Russia and the rascality of the Greeks are alike inexhaustible.——-In the 
next place, the Austrians are again said to have marched both into Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. Shal this circumstance—if it prove to be true—- 
be set down as a loss or a gain ?—Finally, Omar Pacha, at his head-quar- 
ters at Bucharest, has turned back a couple of those clever fellows, the 
reporters, attached to two of the London daily papers. Shall the right 
cause be debited or credited with this item? At any rate, if Omar value 
his reputation amongst the Giaours, this mode of irritating them was un- 
wise. The world will have its news. Men who go campaigning as ama- 
teurs will procure it. Woe to the fame of man or woman, who throws 
impediments in their way! 

Whilst the business of war is thus lively in the Baltic and stagnating 
in the Euxine, the Diplomats are busy as usual. We are even called up- 
on to look with profound admiration on another despatch written by the 
French‘Minister, Monsieur Droun de Lhuys, in reply to one of those un- 
ceasing Nesselrode communications that ever and anon fill up the columns 
of the newspapers and furnish the Clubs with tattle. We look upon the 
generality of them, this one ingluded, as a sort of international scholasti¢ 
exercise, in which we have a certain degree of satisfaction in finding 
that the writer who champions our cause has decidedly the best of the 
discussion ; the more so, that Lord Clarendon echoes him in a corre- 
sponding despatch to Lord Westmoreland at Vienna. Our reason for 
looking upon all this correspondence as futile, is simply this. The 
French and British Ministers, in one and the same breath, sketch the 
general terms that their respective governments will insist upon in any 
negociations for a peace, and yet declare that the conditions must depend 
upon the fortunes of war. Moreover, for the twentieth time, they talk of 
the entire freedom of the Principalities from Russian pretensions to influ- 
ence, the opening of the navigation of the Danube, unrestricted commerce 
in the Black Sea, and the voidance of the Czar’s claim to act as the ex- 
clusive protector of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. Aye, and they 
talk, these worthy gentlemen, of Russia guaranteeing these points, just 
as though the two governments had not directly or indirectly declared 
that treaties with the Czar are mere waste paper, that he is the bully of 
Europe, and that he must be chastised and terms extorted from him. 
There is an inconsistency in all this that renders even these very clever 
letters very wearisome and insipid. Punch’s illustrations, s0 vastly supe- 
rior to his text, come in our opinion far nearer the matter in hand, as one 
nation at least views it. In a late number, a witty artist has .“o of 
September” caricature, which we shall be pardoned for describing, for 
the sake of those who do not see the original. The double headed eagle 
of Russia is dwarfed to a partridge. John Bull, a staunch dog, ie at 4 
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Admiral Dandas and Marshal St. Arnaud, gan in band, vgs bang- 
ing back, and provoke from the pointer these reproachful words ; “Come 
on, gentlemen ; don’t keep me standing here all day!” The national 
mind of Great Britain is thus sometimes more faithfully rendered by a 
few touches of the pencil, than it can be by any elaborate arguments of 
the pen. In short, the correspondence in question contains for us but 
one sentence worth remembering. Count Nesselrode speaks sincerely of 
the dangers that menace his master’s empire. These are his words, of 
which we italicise the most remarkable: “It is self-evident, therefore, 
that before depriving ourselves, out of regard to the situation of Austria, 
of the sole point from which, pushing forward on the offensive, we have 
some chances left of re-establishing in our favour the equilibrium which 
is universally against us elsewhere, we should know what securities 
Austria can offer us.” After all the bombast about invincibility which 
Russian organs have been accustomed to put forth, this quiet and candid 
admission has a peculiar significance. 


point. 


The gathering in of a splendid harvest at home must be noted in a sum- 
mary of the news, whereof it is a most important feature. So far, the 
war has not been felt as a burden, in proof of which the high and sus- 
tained value of the public securities may again be mentioned. 

Dr. Cottman, the soi-disant, medicinal plenipotentiary of the Czar, and 
the protegé of the V. Y. Herald, bas been introduced to the world at 
large, through the medium of the London Times. That paper has ho- 
noured the modest gentleman in question with an editorial comment, 
written in playful yet caustic style ; but we scarcely think it needful to 
give him increased notoriety, by transferring the same to our Own pages, 
Possibly what we said of him ourselves, a month ago, in similar vein, may 
have convinced a few readers that it will take several Doctors Cottman 
to set the world on fire—Another American individual has also happened 
to furnish matter for a portion of the English press—that pure and diffi- 
dent patriot, Mr. George N. Sanders, recently ousted by the Senate of the 
U. S. from a small commercial appointment in London, given him by Mr, 
President Pierce, and which entitles him, in his own eyes, to be the gene- 
ral representative of his countrymen before the face of Europe. He has 
now taken the Swiss Republic under his peculiar care, and has indicted 
for their benefit a smart political exhortation. The descendants of Wil- 
liam Tell must be very grateful for this restless gentleman’s good wishes. 
—What a total absence of minor topics of interest is apparent in the fact, 
that Messrs. Cottman and Sanders occupy so much space! 

And here it may not be inappropriate—by way ofcontrasting men of nar- 
row minds with one who is liberal in the broadest acceptation of the term 
—to allude briefly to another topic, d-prepos to Americans abroad. We 
have sometimes had occasion to speak of Mr. George Peabody, a wealthy 
American banker, resident in our metropolis, and whose pride and plea- 
sure it is to cultivate a good feeling between the two countries, through 
such private opportunities as fall naturally in hisway. On the Fourth of 
July, as his custom is, he gave a sumptuous entertainment at Richmond 
in honour of the day, whereat several Englishmen were amongst the 
guests, and whereat a portrait of George Washington was hung in the 
place of honour, between portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
the latter being specially borrowed from Buckingham Palace for the oc- 
casion. Well; the affair went off brilliantly, and to the satisfaction of 
every one, save a narrow-minded correspondent of a Boston paper, 
whose pitiful sco pe of vision could not compass the real honours done to 
the Day and the Cause it commemorated, by these extraneous circum- 
stances. This ardent patriot would forsooth have had a_hole-and- 
corner meeting, strictly private; his notions of Republicanism being 
rudely shocked at the idea of the Sovereign grand-daughter of George Til. 
being in any way associated with the memory of him whom George IIL. 
treated as a rebel, and his idea of the value of a portrait being regulated 
according to its size! There is something absolutely ludicrous in the 
smallness of intellect and the dullness of feeling, that can miss the grand 
moral herein involved. But another peculiarify of the affair, and the one 
that induces us to touch upon it, is that Mr. Peabody, in a letter to the 
editor of the Boston paper in question, distinctly charges that the sensi- 
tive gentleman who so easily takes offence is Mr. Sickles, the Secretary 
of Legation in London. For some portion of Mr. Peabody’s dignified ex- 
planation and appropriste reproof, we shall endeavour to find a place. 


The Hincks Ministry has sustained a defeat, at the opening of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament. The House of Assembly met on Tuesday last at 
Quebec, and proceeded to the election of a Speaker. Mr. Cartier, the 
nominee of the Administration, was rejected by a close vote of 59 to 62, 
and Mr. Sicotte of St. Hyacinthe, an independent Reformer, was raised 
to the Chair by 76 voices against 41. Mr. Macdonald, the late Speaker, 
was also put in nomination, but as third on the list. This, we presume, 
Was an arrangement by which the Opposition intended to fall back on 
him, if they had not succeeded in carrying the candidate of their choice. 
During the debate that preceded the election, Mr. Spence who proposed 
Mr. Cartier took pains to inform the House, whose pulse he had evidently 
felt, that the question was not a ministerial one. Credat Judeus !--At 
the time of going to press, we have not received the Governor-General’s 
Opening speech. 

The Quebec Gazette takes exception to the recent opening of the St. 
Lawrence to American vessels, pending the Colonial decision on the Re- 
ciprocity treaty, and asks by what right the Government anticipates the 
action of the Legislature. Nevertheless, we believe it will be found that 
such a measure as this is within the ordinary powers of the Sovereign in 
Council, whose authority Lord Elgin represents. Weare no advocates 
of his Excellency’s policy, or that of his Premier, but we confess we can- 
not herein perceive the “ contemptuous Czarism” that is stigmatized by 
our indignant contemporary. 

The same journal circulates a rumour from Vancouver's Island, to the 
effect that a descent upon it by vessels of war from the Russian settle- 
ments on the Pacific was seriously apprehended. We incline to believe 
that the Russians in the North West will be sufficiently occupied in taking 
care of themselves ; nor do we deem it likely that they would, for the 
sake of a momentary occupation, run the risk of subsequent ejectment by 
@ superior naval force. 

The contemplated removal of the 54th, 66th, and 71st Regiments from 
Canada gives rise to occasional comments in the journals before us. We 
believe, however, that the orders to this effect have, for the moment, been 
{area nape although there is no reason to doubt that before long one 
‘are, os the line » one company of Artillery, and the Canadian Rifles 
“i ie ts a the military ferce of the Province. The 26th is to exchange 

de » how in the West Indies. 

Life eee oe: friends may be interested in knowing that “ The 

ae kanten seamen ence of Lord Metcalfe ” is announced by Mr. Bentley, 

ether of's biter er. It is written and compiled by Mr. J. W. Kaye, 
y of the Affghan War. 

The subjoined rem 
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Mr. John Mitchel, 
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soon as the news thereof reached this country, Mr. Mitchel denounced the 
intelligence as “ false and fraudulent,’ vehemently protesting that the 
offer of pardon bad only been offered, on terms which Mr. O’Brien would 
indignantly reject. In saying thus much, we give a mild idea of the Cifi- 
z en’s anger on the occasion ; nor are we sufficiently spiteful, to hunt up 
and reproduce the proof of it. We content ourselves, so far as the past is 
concerned, with referring to the 4/bion of March 25, wherein the subject 
is good humouredly mentioned. For the present, and by way of showing 
h ow poor a prophet Mr. Mitchel may be, we simply borrow a little bit of 
intelligence from the Limerick Chronicle of the 12th ult. It proves also 
that Mr. Smith O’Brien is not quite such a fool as his countryman here 
had painted him. The Irish authority in question states that the fam'ly 
of the exiled gentleman have received a letter from him, dated late in 
May, in which he says he is preparing to avail himself of her Majerty’s 
gracious pardon, and to leave Van Dieman’s Land for Europe. His wife 
and other relatives will probably meet him at Brussels. The Chronicle 
has great pleasure (much as the Citizen may wince at it) in informing 
his “ countrymen that Mr. O’Brien accepted with the best feelings bis 
Sovereign’s spontaneous clemency.” In March, Mr. Mitchel penned a 
couple of columns, in order to “ proclaim and advertise this atrocious 
fraud.” Pray, who are really the deluded ones? 


The prize-medals, awarded to certain exhibitiors at the New York Crys- 
tal Palace, were formally presented to the successful parties or their 
agents, on Friday of last week, in that unique and splendid building. 
T here was some ceremonial, of course ; and of course some speech-making. 
The affair passed off pleasantly. 





Brama. 


I thank the Gods that I am blest with robust health. Otherwise my 
reflections on Cosmogony and Walking Sticks would surely come to an 
abrupt termination. Otherwise I could not do what I have done, sit out 
two five-act comedies in one mortal week, and retain consciousness of du- 
ties yet to be performed. Inthe deep caverns of my soul, where dark 
tho ughts lie captive, I hear angry murmurs of uorest (excuse this melan- 
choly vein). Dismal gurglings ooze through my parched lips. <A voice 
not like my own seems to say : “ Wherefore, O man of toil and midnight 
e ffort, wherefore this devotion and self-sacrifice? Of what avail thy im- 
maculate vest ; to what end (ah! indeed to what end) thy washing bill, if 
like a withered leaf thou art blown by each hot wind into pits and places of 
destruction? Oh! robustious son of toil and midnight effort! regard the 
purity of thy cambric, consult the register of thy thermometer, and avoid 
t heatres when the latter useful instrument ranges beyond 80.” 

In a practical point of view, the Spirit of Unrest speaks like a sensible 
fellow. There iscertainly a comprehensive vexatiousness about the act 
of sitting out a comedy, little appreciated by the vulgar; it is a quiet 
unc omplaining martyrdom ; an eel-like indifference to the operation of 
bein g skinned ; a surrendering of weak vanities to the imminent necessi- 
ties of the moment, wholly philosophical and heroic. Indeed, in the long 
list of sacrifices which the severe impulse of my nature bas imposed on 
me at various times, I think none more glorious than those connected 
with the five-act drama in hot weather. Endurance, at best, is but a 
negative virtue, but when it is elevated to the dignity of suffering, it ex- 
hales its most priceless odours. Plato, who argued the impossibility of 
tea ching virtue, knew nothing about the chastening influences of five-act 
com edies in hot weather. At this moment, I feel as moral as a marriage 
certificate, and as prosy. I may truthfully exclaim with De Sevigné, 
however, “ Je me contente de ce qui peut décrire, et je réve tout ce qui 
pent se réver.”’ But I confess it don’t amount to mach. 

It is, I think, a part of my dark destiny to be constantly plagued with revi- 
vals of that excellent but over-rated comedy of the ‘Rivals.’ Burton is do- 
ing it now, and I suppose in a week or two Wallack will doitalso. Then, 
perha ps, the New York Theatre will take it in hand, and so pass it round. 
I was pleased with it on Wednesday evening. Burton has placed it on 
the stage creditably. The costumes are new and good; what is equally 
important, they are all appropriate. Isee a decided effort in this direc- 
tion, and anticipate much good from it. During the season there will, I 
imagine, be plenty of competition, and from the clothes-line school of cos- 
tumery we shall probaly rush to that other extreme, bounded by Mr. 
Charles Kean and “Sardanapalus.’”’ The mostjfortunate manager, will be he 
who, secures the happy medium. 

The cast of the Comedy does not materially differ from what I have 
seen before (I think) at this theatre. Burton, as Bob .deres, made the 
audience laugh, not so much because he was miraculously funny, as that 
he was marvellously fat. I defy any human being to resist a fat man 
buttoned up tight. It is impossible—particularly when he turns 
round. Jordan was a respectable Captain Absolute; but it was the 
respectability of the tailor, and depended entirely on broad-cloth. Mr. 
Jordan has acquired a habit of making grimaces at the audience which I 
would recommend him to abandon. These grimaces, literally inter- 
preted, mean “ what a devilish sly fellow 1am.” Now there is no occa- 
sion for being everlastingly devilish sly. It is a little wearisome, and 
conveys a bad idea of one’s species. Quietude is what Mr. Jordan re- 
quires to be a good--as he undoubtedly is a good-looking--actor. Fisher 
was an excellent Fau/kland, but looked a little too philosophical for the 
character. Mr. Fisher is one of the sure guns of this establishment ; he 
never misses fire. Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Malaprop,and Miss Kate Saxon 
as Julia, were respectively good, and Miss Raymond as Lydia, looked 
pretty. 

Two new artists deserve a word or two, Mr. Stoddard as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, and Mr. Marchant as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. The first-named 
gentleman is from the Theatre Royal, Edinbro’, and I should imagine 
a native of the Land o’Cakes. Whether he will improve on acquaint- 
ance I know not, but I hope, for his own sake, he will induce Mr. Burton 
to print his name in small letters on the bill. A less promising perform- 
ance than that of Sir Anthony Absolute, Ihave never seen. Mr. Mar- 
chant has youth and good. looks on his side, and will, I fancy, prove a 
good stock actor. It is scarcely a disparagement.to say that he cannot 
play an Irish gentleman. Who is there on the modern stage that can? 

Now for the upholstery part of my criticism. Burton’s has been re- 
paired, redecorated, and re-everything-elsed, since last season. It looks 
clean and cool in consequence. A most noticeable improvement is the 
construction of a spacious and elegant parquette, capable of seating I 
don’t know how many hundred people. Theatres usually grow upwards ; 
but Mr. Burton in effecting his alterations, has perverted the order of na- 
ture. He has made the establishment work downwards. The additional 
depth has entirely changed the appearance of the house, and vasily im- 
proved it too. 

Wallack’s Theatre, ‘ renovated, altered, and presenting an entirely no- 
vel and exquisite ly-elegant appearance from floor to ceiling,’ opened on 
Thursday evening. I, for one, rejoice thereat. Wallack, with all his 
faults, is a glorious old Warrior in the cause of dramatic excellence. He 
has fought his way bravely and victoriously. Although I have not al- 
ways agreed with the general scheme of his past campaigns, | have re- 
cognised, and shall continue to recognise, the consummate generalship 
with which they have invariably been carried out. The priucipal diffi- 





free pardon had been offered by the Government to 
Centric Irish rebel, Mr. Smith O’Brien ; and that so 


that famous and e¢ 


culty between myself and Mr. Wallack is, that Ae clings to the past, 
whilst J look to the future. Phrenologically cousidered, our organisa- 





tions differ mainly in the development of Hope and Veneration. Aside 
from considerations of this kind, I rejoice that Mr. Wallack is again in the 
field. If on Thursday evening he observed a very damp looking indivi- 
dual applauding in a most abandoned and reckless manner, be may be 
sure it was“ Alva.” With the bitter recollection of five acts of intense 
perspiration ; with the remembrance of three hours when I 
“ conscious of myself, 
Perused the matting ;” 

with the dark memory of these things dismally hovering over me, I still 
find sunshine in the promise of Mr. Wallack, and bid bim God-speed 
with all my heart! (Phew! the weather and the welcome are exhaustive.) 

Beyond recording the fact of the reopening of the theatre, I have little 
toadd. The interiur looks clean and elegant, and in the parquette some 
alterations have been made for the comfort of the audience. On Thurs- 
day the “ Irish Heiress” was performed with an old and familiar cast. 
Mr. Bland (one of the new artistes at this establishment) was the only ex- 
ception. He sustained the character of Sir William Stanmore. The 
performance did not please me. But as the musquitoes are a little 
troublesome just now, and “a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind” 
I'll say nothing about it, ALVA. 

Miss Davenport has been thriving admirably upon “Camille,” at the 
Broadway. Mr. E. Davenport (“no connection with the other house’’) 
has arrived, aud is underlined. 


jAusic. 


Gust aNd Makio ar Casrte Garpey.—Mr. Hackett is a bold and energe- 
tic speculator. He was determined to give us New Yorkers a chance of hear- 
ing the world renowned artist-pair, the “‘ Queen of the Lyric Drama,” and the 
only Tenor of whom it has been said that Rubini’s mantle had fallen upon 
him. All the world, and ourselves among the rest, doubted Mr. Hackett’s 
ability to accomplish this ; for Grisi there seemed (after England) “ no more 
worlds to be conquered ;” and Mario, her junior, and consort, was supposed, 
after the close of the London season, to prefer a dolce far niente by the side of 
the lyric queen and amidst all the luxuries which a regal fortune might pro 
cure, to the risk of an American success. But for once all the prophets were 
mistaken ; Mr. Hackett, in due time, brought us the artist-pair, and in dune 
time, on Monday last, they made their début at Castle Garden in “ Lifrezia 
Borgia.” The energy, perseverance, and enterprise which accomplished all 
this, deserve success, and sincerely do we hope it may yet meet it. 

To write about the first appearance of two such great celebrities as Grisi and 
Mario is, we confess, no easy task for us, and we would gladly shrink from it, 
did not imperative duty to our readers command our pen. Adjectives of admi- 
ration, and praise in every form that language can convey, have already been 
exhausted upon them by the British press, which course, in most instances du- 
ring the past week, was closely followed by our local contemporaries. So 
great a reputation indeed as they possess, so wide-spread a fame, we cannot 
persuade ourselves has been won by slight merit, or upon light and easy 
grounds. It would, therefore, require no small degree of self-confidence and 
bvoldness in the critic to fly directly in the face of the much-chronicled, and, we 
may say, chronic opinions regarding their super-excellence. On Monday eve 
ning, we were astonished, greatly astonished ; but it was at our own disappoint- 
ment, at our own want of appreciation. Our pulse beat quicker with emotion 
only thrice during the evening, and that was when our hands warmly, loudly, 
and earnestly joined in the separate welcome to Mario and to Grisi ; and again 
when the discovered fine quality of Signor Susini’s voice called forth the appro- 
bation of the audience in unexpectedly loud tones. 

To judge upon a single hearing, and that on the evening of her début in the 
New World, we should pronounce Grisi to be a most excellent dramatic artist, 
whose every action bears the evidence of intellectuality and earnest study. 
Nothing could be finer than her acteng of intense agony in the first act (the 
Prologue) when Orsini and his companions are taunting and exposing her to 
Gennaro. Nothing could be a mere artist like study than her last scene with 
Gennaro. in her vocal execution—and we write it most unwillingly—we were 
disappointed. Were not universal testimony so strongly opposed to us, we 
should be inclined to think that her celebrity originated in her dramatic force , 
rather than in her yocal powers, whereas we are told that the union of the 
two gave her the position of lyric Queen. Even the peculiar manner in 
which, on the evening in question, she saved her voice, and sang mezzo voce 
through two acts, not allowing either the Come ’e bello, the scene with the 
Dake, or the famous Trio to betray her into full voice-singing until she came to 
the duett with Gennaro (for in the /nfelice, or never, she must sing with full 
voice and intensity )—even that husbanding of her resources displayed her expe- 
rience and excellence as an artiste, though it evidently failed to impress the 
audience with an exalted opinion of her vocal powers. Yet it would be great 
injustice not to confess that no fault could be found with her reading of the musie, 
with her phrasing, and delivery. The absence of power,—or the careful re- 
tention of the same, if it be there—and the lack of intensity in vocal expres- 
sion, when compared to her dramatic energy—these are§the points which most 
unpleasantly affected us. If in “‘ Norma,” which is to be the next Opera, we 
find cause to review our present judgment, we shall most gladly do it. 

Signor Mario next demands our attention. Beyond a few lower notes and 
the easy use of the falsetto, his voice presents to us no very remarkable features. 
He sings well in tune, knows evidently that his fine head notes are sure to pass 
current and to gain him the favour of the masses, and relies, as it seems, there- 
on alone. He enunciates the text, aye each syllable of it, with most charming 
and telling distinctness. In the latter very pleasing quality, he is a pattern 
worthy of imitation by all the Italian vocalists we ever listened to. And yet in 
the Di pescatore, and in the Trio, he failed to produce the favourable impression 
his predecessors invariably created in the same morceaux. The Trio especially, 
we have no hesitation in saying, was very indifferently given and did not this 
time deserve its habitual encore, which however it received.—The dying scene 
was effectively rendered, more so as regards dramatic effect than we ever wit- 
nessed before. Signor Mario introduced at the beginning of the last act, an 
original Italian Romanza, (by whom we know not and care not) which com 
manded general attention, and gained much applause. It is a shilly-shally 
composition of the modern soft Italian school, and possesses only the merit of 
giving Mario an opportunity for the display of his fine voce di testa. His high 
A, very purely taken, seemed to delight the audience, and even the critics, 
though but a few weeks ago, the latter found great fault with Beraldi for doing 
precisely the same thing, and fully as well, in the Puritani. But there is a 
difference in the two names, and therefore we are not surprised. 

Signor Susini, the Basso, who came before us unheralded and unsung, achiev- 
ed a great success. His reception, as no one knew aught of him, was slight, 
but he had not sung ten bars, before the hearty applause that rewarded his ef- 
forts showed the hit he had made. He has a fine, round, and fall voice, sings. 
with ease and confidence, and seems an artist of good experience. His voice 
reminds us somewhat of Marini’s, though he is not the equal of that artist. 

The orchestra under Signor Arditi is good, very good, and—mirabile dictu— 
was well keptunder. Had it not been for this, we doubt whether we could have 
had a chance of hearing the great stars of the evening at all. The chorusses 
were fair, nothing more, and the secondary parts were below the usual mark. 
Orsine does not lie well in Madame Patti-Strakosch’s voice. 

All the world is on the qui vive for the ‘‘ Norma” on Monday, and we are of 
the world. We hope te have an opportunity of modifying, after hearing the 
great .Vorma, @ portion of our, perhaps severe, but certainly candid opinions. 
p. S.—It is ramoured about town that, discouraged by their want of success, 
Mr. Hackett has made arrangements with Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, 
under which the present enterprise is abandoned, and they return next week 
to Europe. 








Obituary. 


Tus PRINCESS ow Canrno.—Zenaida-Charlotte Julia Bonaparte, Princess of 
Canino, died lately at Naples. Her Imperial Highness was the oa cnn 
of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, by his consort, Julia-Maria-C = Dna 
of the presen t Queen Dowager of Swe den, the widow ot Bernadotte. e in- 
cess Zenaida was born in Paris on the Sth of July, 1802, and was married at 
Brussels on the 20th June, 1822, to her cousin, Prince Charles, the eldest son 
of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, which title Prince Charles now bears, 








since the death of his father on the 30th June, 1840. By that marriage, the 
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Princess Zenaida has had twelve children. Eight of them are still living, three 
gons and five daughters; the three eldest daughters are the Marchioness of 
Roccagiovine, the Countess Primali, and the Countess de Campelio. The Prin- 
cess Zenaida dwelt in Italy, the climate of which country was deemed necessary 
for her health, and she generally resided at Rome, where her three married 
danghters and her eldest son, the Prince de Musignano, live. She wasa highly 
educated and clever woman, speaking Italian, German, and English, equally 
well. The charitable disposition, the goodness of her heart, and her striking 
mental qualities, rendered her society delightful. Her widowed husband, the 
present Prince of Canino, the learned and eminent naturalist, was, it will be 
remembered, exiled from Rome for the part he took in the late insurrection 
there. —~ 

Mites Tomas, Lord Beavmont.—The death of this nobleman occurred 
at his residence in Braton-street, on the 18th ult. His Lordship, born Jane 4, 
1805, was eldest sou of the late Thomas Stapleton, Esq., of Carlton, by Maria- 
Juliana, bis wife, daughter of Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., and represented a dis- 
tinguished branch of the great Yorkshire family of Stapleton. In 183) he suc- 
ceeded to the estates at the decease of his father, and in the following year was 
summoned by writ to the House of Peers--the abeyance of the old Barony of 
Beaumont having been terminated in his favour as representatiue of Joane 
Lovell, eldest danghter and co-heir of Joan, sister of William, Viscount Beau- 
mont, who died 23 Henry V1I.—Lord Beaumont had previously unsuccessfully 
sought a seat in the House of Commons, by contesting the borough of Rich- 
mond. He frequently took part in the debates inthe Lords. He married Sept. 
9, 1844, Isabella-Anne, eldest daughter of John Cavendish, Lord Kilmaine ; and 
leaves two sons and a daughter. Of the former, the elder, Henry, born Aug. 
11, 1848, is now Baron Beaumont. 

Rear-ApmMrrat Cuaries Hore.—This officer died lately in the neighbonr- 
hood of Havre. His last service afloat was in command of the Trafalgar, 120, 
and up to the date of his promotion as rear-admiral, in April last, he was su- 
perintendent of Sheerness Dockyard. He had the good luck to be frequently 
employed, but we find nothing of public interest in the record of his services. 
He was the second son of the Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, nephew of Lieut.-General Sir John Hope,G. C. H., 
and of Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Sir W. Johnstone, G. C. B.; brother of 
Wm. Hope, Esq., a major in the army and captain in the 7th Foot; and first 
cousin of the late Captain Wm. James, Charles James, aud George James Hope, 


Cuar.orre Soraia, Ducugss DowaGer or Beavrort.—The death of the 
Duchess Dowager of Beaufort occurred, after a very brief illness, on Saturday 
the 12th ult., at Westbrook-hall, near Berkhampstead. Her Grace, who had 
completed her 83rd year, was second daughter of Granville, first Marqais of 
Stafford, by Susannah, his second wife, daughter of Alexander, sixth Larl of 
Galloway ; and was aunt consequently to the present Duke of Sutherland, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, the Earl of St. Germans, and the Earl of Harrowby. Her 
Grace married, 16th May, 1791, Henry Charles, sixth Duke of Beaufort, K. G., 
and had issue: 1, Henry, late Duke of Beaufort ; 2, Lord Granville Somerset, 
M. P., who died in 1848 ; Charlotte Sophia, wife of Frederick Lord Calthorpe, 
and seven other daughters, of whom Susan Caroline married, in 1830, the Mar 
quis of Cholmondeley, and Blanche, the Earl of Galloway. Her Grace was 
grandmother of the present and eighth Duke of Beaufort. 


CoLoneEL Mavuie.—The death of Colonel the Hon. L. Maule, an assistant ad- 
jutant-general in Turkey, has deprived the British army of ene of its best sol- 
diers. Besides being on the staffin Turkey, he held the appointment of Sur- 
veyor-General of the Army, and sat in Parliament for Forfarshire. Colonel 
Maule formerly commanded the 79th Highlanders. By his death the seat for 
Forfarshire, tue Surveyor-Generalship of the Ordnance,and an appointment on 
the Adjutdnt-General’s staff are rendered vacant. Colonel Maule was next 
trother to Lord Panmure, and heir presumptive to that nobleman. 


An Orricer or THE Seventry-Ninru.-A passenger on board the French 
steamer Cairé, writing from Syra, says—‘‘ We lost Lieut.-Col. Ferguson, Major 
of 79th Highlanders, the second day after we got on board. He dined with us 
the evening before, and next morning rushed on deck unclothed. He was con- 
sidered to be recovering from an attack of fever. The surgeon of the ship, with 
the aid of Dr. Long, 28th regiment, himself in very bad heaith, got him back to 
his bed, and in about ten minutes the poor colonel was a corpse.” 


Tas Last or Dr. JoHNSON’s KNOWN CoNTEMPORARIES.—Died at Richmond, 
Mrs. Jane Langton, last surviving daughter of Bennet Langton, of Langton, 
Lincolnshire, and of the Countess Dowager of Rothes. Mrs. Jane Langton was 
the god-daughter of Samuel Johnson. Her birth is mentioned in Boswell un- 
der the year 1777. ‘* Langton,” says Johnson, writing to Boswell, “* has anoth- 
er wench. Thrale is in hopes ofa young brewer.” How strange soever it may 
seem, Miss Jane Langton, who died at Richmond on the 12th inst., was the 
correspondent of Samuel Johnson, who died seventy years since. In ‘* Boswell” 
may be seen a beautiful letter from Jobnson to his little god-daughter, acknow- 
ledging a pretty letter he had just received from her. It begins, ‘“ My dear 
Miss Jenny ;” is full of good advice for a girl of her years, conveyed in words 
exquisitely simple for the great lexicographer ; and written withal, as Boswell 
tells us, in a large round hand, nearly resembling printed characters, that she 
might have the satisfaction of reading it herself. ‘‘ When you are a little older 
(it is thus the great man concludes his letter to Miss Jenny) I hope you will he 
very diligent in learning arithmetic, and, above all, that through your whole 
life you will carefully say your prayers and read your Bible.” Simple words 
these, but from how great a man! Miss Jenny remembered the injunction of 
her illustrious god father, and was proud of showing the letter which the great 
moralist had sent her—framed and glazed in her favourite apartment at Rich- 
mond. If Naeger | Thrale, afterwards Baroness Keith, is no longer living, Mrs 
Jane Langton (My dear Miss Jenny) was the last survivor of all the persons 
mentioned in Boswell’s delightful biography. 


LiLywaire, THE CRICKETER.—The admirers of the manly game of cricket 
will be sorry to learn that this favourite son of the bat, the ball, and the wicket, 
is no more. After a long and successful innings, cholera has at last *‘ caught 
him out.” He died at his house at Islington, London, on the 22nd ult., of the 
prevailing epidemic. The deceased was much respected by the cricketing 
world, who gave him the title ef ‘The Nonpareil.” Lillywhite introduced 
round bowling. 


H. Delmar Van Toll, Esq., of Richmond, Surrey, late of the 74th Highland- 
ers.—At Kensington Palace, the Rev. Joseph Jackson, one of H. M. Chaplains. 
—At Teddington, Capt. C. West, R. NW—At Radway, Warwickshire, C. Cham- 
bers, Esq., R. N.—Comm. T. Holloway, R. N., of Westgrove, St. Lawrence-val- 
ley, Jersey.—_At Mount O’Niel, Antrim, in the 91st year of his age, Capt. H. J. 

eir, late of the Royal Marines, his commission in that corps bearing date De- 
cember, 1782.—At Ascension, J. Jones, Paymaster of H. Maj.’s sloop Arab.— 
At Woodlands, Blackheath, Capt. R. F. Rowley, R.N., son of the late Admiral 
Sir C. Rowley, Bart., G. C. B.—At Sydney, N.S. W., Capt. Webster, late llth 
Regt.— At the Island of Antiparos, by a fall whilst visiting a celebrated grotto 
with his captain and brother officers, J. M. Judd, midshipman, H. M.S. Are 
thusa.—At Barrington-park, the Dowager Lady Dynevor — At Tumbridge- 
wells, G. H. Skead, Esq., R. N., Secretary to the R. N. Benevolent Soeiety.—Re- 
cently, Col. H. Raikes, formerly of the Coldstream Guards.—In London, in con- 
sequence of being run over by an omnibus, Capt. Spearman, R. E. He served 
for many years in Canada, and was the author of an esteemed work on fortifica- 
tion.— At Jakatalla,.in the Neilgherry-hills, Lieut. John Charles King, H. M.’s 
T4th Highlanders.—At Ceylon, Lieut. G. E. Hunter, H. M.’s 15th Regt.—At 
Greugnach, on the Rhine, Mr. F. H. Lindsay, assistant to the Military Secreta- 
ry at the Horse Guards. The deceased was well known to a great many officers 
of her Majesty's service—At Losslemouth, near Elgin, N. B., W. Thom, Esq., 
fetired Paymaster R. N.—At Chelsea, C. Pycroft, Esq., h. p. Id4th Foot.—At 
Greenwich, H. La Grange Dougan, Esq., late Bt-Major 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards.—At Erith, Kent, R. L. Knight, Esq., late of H. M. 75th Regt.—At the 

Camp, Monastere, Turkey, Major Levinge, of the Royal Horse Artillery.—In 
the attack on Bomarsund, killed by a cannon ball, the Hon. C. Wrottesley, Lt. 
R. E.—At the British Camp, in Turkey, C. H. Massy, Esq..77th Regt. ; Mr. 
Newberry, the-paymaster of the Rifle Brigade ; and Lieut. Gregg, of the 55th 
Regiment.—Letters from Munich bring the intelligence of the death of Baron 
Stockmar, at that place, in his 63d year. The King of the Belgians and all 
members of the Saxe-Coburg tamily have lost in M. de Stockmar a most devo 


ted servant. 
Navy. 


Tak Newest Screw Gon-Boats.—The macbineny for the new gun-boa‘s 
Pelter, Pincher, Ranger, Snapper, Gleaner, and Ruby. is now more 
an halt completed. These vesseis are of light draught of water, and of 

y heavy armafhent, and will, in all probability, realise completely 
the true idea of what gun-boats are required to be in every useful respect. 
The whole of the machinery will be ready to put into them immediately 
be | are sees ‘ 

é@ may add that four of these vessels are being constructed by Mr. 
Pitcher, of Northfleet, and two at Deptford Dockyard. Their pA of 
water will not exceed six feet, and their machinery, of the nominal power 
of 60 horses, will all be under the water-line, and thus protected from the 
effect of shot. Their armament will be two of those new 95 cwt. 5000 
yards range guns, throwing shell weighing, when loaded 100lb. These 
an Pe pad wet ate omg ~ ve: throw into the shade the pad- 

e-wheel gun-boa which we have he ich 
been obtained from the Prussians, vata acreentbahy of :- 





TriaL or tak New Gunboat.—Exrraornpmary ResvLts.—Some ex- 
ments were made oa Wedaoesday afternoon, in the presence of the 
aeen and a large number of distinguished and official personages, to test 
the qualities of one of the new screw gun-boats that have been recently 
built for the Baltic, and of the famous gun on Lancaster’s principle, from 
which so long a range is to be got with a missile of extraordinary power. 
The Arrow, commanded by Lieutenant Jolitfe, was the vessel with which 
the experiments were made. The place selected for the trial of her Lan- 
¢asterian gan, was at the cliffs adjoining the Needie Rocks, at the western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight; and on the previous day the Dasher 
steam r had been sent down there to measure off the distance at which 
the firing was to take place. It was koown that the guacould carry a dis- 


the better to ascertain the destructive effects of the shell. The Lancaster 

gun is an oval one, and the shells are elliptical or egg-shaped ; the gun 

being a 68-pounder, 10 feet fong, and weighing 95 cwt., whilst the shell 

weighs 100 |b., and has a charge of 12 Ib. of powder. : 

At a quarter past three on Wednesday afternoon, her Majesty embark- 

ed from Osborne on board the Victoria and Albert, with Prince Albert, 

the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal and the Prin- 

cess Alice, and the Indian Prince, Mabarajah Dbuleep Singh, with attend- 

ants. Sir James Grabam also went on board the Victoria and Albert, 

on ber Majesty’s invitation, and remained on board for the remainder of 
the day. 

The equadron arrived at the Needles at five o’clock, and the 4rrow at 

once took up her position off the spot, on a declivity of the cliff, at the 

distance of 4000 yards. She was not long there before the first shell was 

fired, but no one could say what the effect was. Another shell was fired, 

but still the cliff did not fall, nor did any portion of it seem to be struck. 

This was accounted for afterwards by the information that these two first 

shells had burst in the gun. The third, fourth, and fifth shells were fired ; 

but still the mark was not bit. nor was it seen where these shells burst, or 
what became of them. Something ominous was, however, indicated by 

the fact of the flag at the wel)-known lighthouse at this part of the Isle of 

Wight, and which is one of the most important in the British Channel, be- 

ing suddenly lowered. Fa 

After the fifth shot, too, a party of spectators, consisting of the attend- 
ants of the lighthouse, coastguardsmen, and their wives and families, 

who had taken up a good position, on a rising piece of ground near the 
light, all at once disappeared in a most hurried manner’ In the course 
of about a quarter of an hour all was explained. A boat was then seen 
to be stealing round the Needles Rocks, carrying a white flag. This was 
declared to be a flag of trace, and firing was ordered to cease, whilst the 
Fairy was sent to meet the boat and ascertain its object in venturing on 
such dangerous ground. The flag, as the boat neared, was made out to 
be that of the Trinity-house, and the three men in it proved to be the at- 
tendants of the lighthouse. The message they gave to the Fawry was— 
“The two last shells have nearly blown down the lighthouse.” They 
also told of the fright of the inhabitants, and the breaking up of a gipsy 
party, who had taken up tbeir position in an adjacent bay. The Fairy 
communicated the message to the Royal yacht and the drrow, and the 
next shell was fired accordingly. It fell in the sea, to the right of the 
Needles, the only one whose disposing of had been seen from the squadron, 
This closed the trials ; six shells being the number ordered to be experi- 
mented on. 

It will thus be seen that not one shell struck the mark, or even went 
near it. But much of this is to be attributed to the heavy swell on the 
water at the time, and which rocked the 4rrow about like a piece of cork. 
In addition to this, the gun was fired from the side of the vessel, by which, 
from her rolling so much, it appeared utterly impossible to take anything 
like a fair aim, especially if the distance be considered. The vessel is fit- 
ted to fight this gun either fore and aft or from her side ; and Wednes- 
day’s trial would appear to prove that, excepting in smooth water, the 
latter mode cannot be adopted with advantage. This was also the first 
trial on board ship of Lancaster’s gun, and, from its peculiarity, six shells 
can hardly be called a fair or ample trial. At the range of Wednesday, 
the shell, from its own shape and the form of the gun, is said to have a 
windage or deflexion to the left hand of fifty yards. This was increased 
by the strong wind and the direction in which it was blowing, so that 
these circumstances, on a first trial, ought tobe takeninto account. With 
regard to the Jength of the range there can be no question ; this was 
amply proved, as was also the ability of the vessel to bear the discharge 
of so heavy a piece of metal.—London paper, August 26. 


Tax Arctic Expepitiow--The Diligence, storeship, arrived at Wool- 
wich on Sunday afternoon (the 13th ult.) from Disco, where she parted 
with the Phenix, Capt. Inglefield, and the Tadbot, tender to the Pheniz. 
on July 7, the Diligence on her return to England, and the Phenix and 
Talbot proceeding up the Winnegat, between Disco and the mainiand, on 
their way to Beechy Island,with stores to the relief of Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher’s expedition. The last winter in the north was the most severe 
experienced for many years past by the inhabitants of the Danish settle- 
ments, and the reports received at them from every quarter alluded to 
the uncommon severity of the weather even for these high latitudes. 
Capt. Inglefield’s expedition experienced very boisterous weather during 
the passage of the vessels from England to Disco, and unfortunately 
the Ta/bot sprung a leak, which damaged about 5,000 lbs. weight of bis- 
cuit; and to make up in some degree for the damaged biscuit, the Dili- 
gence transferred all she could spare to the Phaniz, The crews of all 
the vessels were quite well when they parted. 


Tue SuRGEON oF THE “TIGER.’’—Dr. Domville, of the Tiger, has arrived 
at Malta from Odessa. A correspondent informs us that he was “ ex- 
changed for an old ruffian of a Polish doctor, captured by one of our 
ships on the coast of Circassia.’ This doctor goes back to his Russian 
masters very unwiliingly. Mr. Lawless, the assistant surgeon, remains at 
Odessa.— Medical Times. 
New Screw MEN or War.—Two new screw first-rates are to be built 
forthwith, viz.: one of 3950 tons, 245 feet in length, by 61 feet in 
breadth ; and one of 4,116 tons, 260 feet in length, and 60 feet wide. 
The ships will be the most powerful that the world has yet produced. 


Tus Sorew Squapron.—The new screw squadron in active service has 
been increased by the commissioning of five more of the screw vessels 
that have been recently launched, viz.: Curacoa, 30, built at Pembroke, 
and now at Portsmouth, 1,569 tons, and 350 borse-power, is to be com- 
manded by Capt. the Hon. G. F. Hastings, an officer well-known in the 
Chinese war, and as commander of the Harlequin, 16, in her affray witb 
the Borneo pirates. The Cossack,. 21 (similar to Highflyer,) 250 horse- 
power, built for the Russians by Mr. Pitcher, at Northfleet, and now at 
Chatham, to be commanded by Capt. E. G. Fanshawe, whose last service 
was in command of the Dedalus, 19, in the Pacific. The Harrier, 16, 
screw, 747 tons, 100 horse-power, built at Pembroke, and fitting at Ports- 
mouth, to be commanded by Comm. H. G. Austen. The Curlew, 8, new 
class of screw-sloop or gun vessel, 485 tons. built at Deptford, fitting at 
Woolwich. to be commanded by Comm. Rowley Lambert. son of Rear- 
Admiral Sir G. Lambert, promoted for his gallantry at Burmah. The 
Swallow, 8, sister vessel to the Curlew, built at Pembroke, fitting at 
Portsmouth, to be commanded by Comm. A. B. Crauford, promoted on 
paying off the 4/ban, steam-tender, from Jamaica. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders, C. R. Carter and F. J. Diggens to the coast 
guard.—Lieutenants :-—J. B. Field to the Cossack ; J. W. Webb from the Vic- 
tory, to the Curacoa ; W. Lambard from the Neptune, 120, to the Victory ; 
W. H. Liddell to the Curacoa ; L. Gene-te to the Cossack ; Lt. G. E. K. Gore to 
the Royal William, 120, as flag-It to R»ar-Adm] Eden, supert of Devonport 
dockyard.—F. W. Turton from the Boscawen, 70, to the Impregnable flag-ship 
at Devonport ; J. H. tiatchard to the Boscawen ; W. H. Annesley to the Harrier; 
Hon. W. B. De Blaquire, to the Conwuy, 14, flag-ship, at Cork ; H. Burnaby to 
the Swallow,8;H.T. Burgoyne from the Boscawen, to the Curlew; W. W. 
Morris to the Waterloo, 120, flag-ship, at Sheerness ; C R Scottto the Cossack ; 
J H.M Calcraft to the Coracoa ; J Ward, and Basil S de R Hall to the Sala- 
mander p-w st slp, at Portsmouth —Surgeons ; F. J. Whipple to the Salaman- 
der ; R. T. Easton to the Cossack ; J. Bower, M.D. to the Curacoa ; H. Slade to 
ial ; J Jack to the Curlew ; Paymaster: J H W Bowman to the Sada- 
mander. 


GREENWICH HospiraL.—Capt M H Sweny has been appointed one of the 
resident captains of Greenwich Hospital, v Dickenson, deceased. He served 
many years during the war with great distinction, and has a pension for wounds. 
—The following officers have been appointed to receivethe vacant out-pensions 
of Greenwich Hospital :—Comm W. Smith whoserved 18 years with great gul- 
lantry and distinction during the war. His grandfather went round the world 
with Lord Anson, his father was a captain iu the navy, and his brother, who 
died a lieutenant, was wounded at Trafalgar. Comm J Atkins, who is in the 
78th year of his age, and served 17 years successively during the war, 12 years 
of which was uninterrupted service in the West Indies. Afloat and ashore he 
was in many a gallant affair, in which he received an 18 02. shot in his chest. 
Comm J Chegwin. This officer served eleven years during the war. His gal- 
lantry raised him from before the mast to be a quarter-deck officer. 

Promorion.—Lieut R Robert-on has been appointed surveyor tothe Board of 
Trade under the new act of Parliament. Not only has this officer received this 
appointment of £500 per annum salary, but the Board of Admiralty, in consid- 
eration of his faithful, arduous, and zealous services at Woolwich, in fitting and 
trying the various steam vessels in the river, have handsomely promoted him 
to the rank of commander. 

Tar “‘ SALAMANDER.” —The Commander and all the gun-room officers of the 
steam sloop Salamander have been peremptorily superseded. They are charg- 
ed with gross ill-treatment of the crew. Her new commander is a most mert- 
torious and excelleut officer—Commander B B Priest, late First Lieutenant of 
the Arrogant and Leopard steam-frigates. He was only lately promoted. 





Army. 


before all that could get leave were on shore, looking hearty, nd all fal) 
of spirits. Despite the very great heat, 92 in the sbede, they wade “ 
where to see what was to be seen. The Maltese, who are a smart ibe. 
seemed strack with the size and the fresh appearance of both men ~~ 
officers, so very different to their own. They went in crowds on board to 
see the horses. The Colonel’s, 17 hands high, especially excited thei 
admiration. The Colonel of the Greys is said to stand 6 feet 7 inches : he 
was followed through the streets as a wonder. During the voyage ont 
neither man nor horse was sick. (The Greys safely reached the Bes. 
phorus.) =~ 
Masor Generat Cuarterton.--Our distinguished countr 
General Chatterton, K H., S.F., has received from her Majesty the pen 
sion for “ distinguished services in the army,” au honour of which A 
officer is more deserving. His excellence as a citizen is well known Aes 
appreciated here, and bis conduct as our representative in the Commons 
House of Parliament won the favour and esteem of all parties, He isa 
deputy lieutenant and magistrate of our county and city, and is also 
provincial grand master of Munster. ‘ Major-Genera! Chatterton served 
in the 12th Royal Lancers in Portugal, Spain, Flanders, and France 
from 1811 to 1818. He has received the war medal and four clasps for 
the battle of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive, and the Waterloo 
medal. Received the commands of her Majesty to attend and bear the 
eet banner on the oeenen of the funeral of the late illustrious Duke of 
ellington, “ in consideration of his long, faithful, and distingui 
services.”’--Cork Constitution, . : ustingulabod 
Bitine THE ENDS OF CarrrinGEs.--A Mr. Keyse’s invention for bi 
off the ends of cartridges, by simply notching a portion of the out 
circumference of the muzzle of the muskets in use in the British 
has been favourably rep 
Ordnance at Woolwich. 
Mivirary Secretary tN CanapAa.—The Montreal Gazette learns t 
tain Griffin has been appointed Military Secretary by the C 
Forces, in place of Lt. Col. Rowan. 


yman, Major- 


ting 
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War-Orrice, Ave. 25.—To be Ensigns b-p. 
Cumming, Gents. 3d Ft; Caldecott, Gent. 5th Ft; Colt, Gent. 7th Ft; Dis. 
ney, Gent. 9th Ft; Barland, Gent. 11th Ft; Shortt, Gent. 13th Ft; Gillett 
and James, Gents; I4th Ft; Bradley, Gent. 5th Ft; Hawkins and Dickson 
Gents. 17th Ft; Dyer and Utterson, Gents. 18th Ft; Kemp and Fearnley’ 
Gents. 20th Ft; Little,Gent. 26th Ft; Lowndes and Beers, Gents. 31st F. 
Bayley and Cowper, Gents. 34th Ft; Ramsay and Jordan, Gents, 39th Ft: 
Smyth, Gent. 46th Ft; Messenger, Gent. 47th Ft; Hawkes and de Balinhard’ 
Gents. 48th Ft; Farquhar and Maguire, Gents. 5lst Ft; Brigstocke and 
Swaffield, Gents, 54th Ft; Parr and Stevenson, Gents. 56th Ft; Butler, Gent 
57th Ft; Windham, Gent. 59th Ft; Joy, Gent. 60th Ft; Traherne and Col- 
lins, Gents. 63d Ft; Benyon and Knox, Gents, 65th Ft; Toker, Gent. 66th 
Ft; Spearman and Short, Gents. 65th Ft; Ethelston and Seymour, Gents 
69th Ft; Turner,Gent. 77th Ft; Leggett, Gent. 79th Ft; Crawfurd Gent. 
80th Ft; Pattisson and Maxwell, Gents. Rifle Brigade; Glynn, Gent. ; ; 


—Ist Regt of Ft; Caton ang 


War Orrice, Ave. 25.—2d Regt of Life Gds: F Buckland, Gent, to be As- 
sist-‘Surg, v M‘Culloch. pro. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; To be Ensigns and 
Lts b-p; G Rose, Gent, v Goodlake, pro; G Ives, Gent, y Ramsden, pro. 3d 
Ft; C Tyler, Gent, to be Ens b p, v Suow, who ret. 10th Ft; Ens Beatty to be 
Lt b-p, v Taylor, who ret; C Hope, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Beatty. 15th Ft; W 
Tyler, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Mortimer, pro. 26th Ft; Brvt-Maj Carey to be 
Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt Col Hogarth, dec; Lt Granville to be Capt w-p, ¥ Carey; 
W Mosse to be Capt, b p, v Granville, whose pro b-p, has been cancelled; Ens 
Northey, to be Lt, w-p, v Granville, pro. 35th Ft; Lt Skinner, from 3d W I 
Regt, to be Lt, w-p. 37th Ft; Ens Ind to be Lt, b-p, v Anderson, who ret; E 
Birkett, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ind. 38th Ft; F Rooper, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Gaynor, pro. 41st Ft; Lt Rowlands to be Capt b-p, v the Hon J D Blaquiere, 
who ret; Ens Stirling, to be Lt b-p, v Rowlands; A Thynne, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p,v Stirling. 43d Ft; Ens Hon W Herbert to be Lt b-p, v Walker, who ret. 
46th Ft; Otmr Cartmail, from h-p 3d Ft, to be Paymaster, v Corcoran, who 
retuponhp. 49th Ft; H Savary, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hopkins, pro. 50th 
Ft; Eus Clarke to be Lt b-p, v Roberts, who ret; the Hon C Chetwynd to be 
Ens b-p, v Clarke. 5lst Ft; E Beresford, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Goddard. 60th 
Ft; Sec Lt Pemberton to be Lt b-p, v Warren, pro; J George, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, Vv Pemberton. 68th Ft; Capt Macdonald, from h-p 62d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Brvt Lt-Col Uday, who ex; Lt Croft to be Capt b-p, v Macdonald, who ret; Ens 
Light to be Lt b-p, v Croft; J Sparke, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Light. 72d Ft; 
Lt Vessey to be Adjt, v Crombie, pro. 74th Ft; Ens Blake to be Lt b-p,v 
Stonehouse, who ret; A Stragan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Blake. 90th Ft; Ens 
tous to be Lt b-p, v Vaughan, pro; J Nunn, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Rous; Lt 
Crealock to be Adj v Vaughan, pro. 97th Ft; Ens M‘Gregor to be Lt b-p, v 
Reynolds, who ret; ‘W Oates, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v M‘Gregor. Rifle Brigade; 
Sec Lt Alexander to be Lt b-p, v Churchill, pro. 3d W I Regt; Ens Hill to be 
Lt w-p, v Skinner, app to 35th Ft. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Ens Gill to be Lt 
w-p, V Whitmore, pro to 62d Ft. School of Musketry at Hythe; Serj M‘Kay, 
from 19th Ft, to be Qtmr with the rank of Ens. 

Srarr.—Purveyor to the Forces; Matthew Wreford, to be Purveyor-in-Chief 
je ee serving in Turkey, with the relative rank of Major while so em- 
ployed. 

Brevet-—Col Strangways, of RI Artillery, to be Brig-Genl, with local rank, 
while employed on a special service in Turkey; Capt Macdonald, of 68th Ft, 
to be Maj: Brvt-Maj Macdonald, of the 68th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 

OFrrice OF ORDNANCE, AvG. 21'—RI Regt of Artillery; Gent Cadets to be 
Sec Lts; Baylay, v Tyler, Carr, v Leonard, Briscoe, v Eden, Martin, v Ogilvie, 
Sandilands, v Newbalt, Hall, v Mahon, Eden, v Stirling, Gilmour, v Carey, 
Ward, v Strange, Burnaby, v Lyon, Ellis, v Taylor, Luard, v Longley, Harris 
v Smart, De Vismes, v Keate, promoted. 


Corps of RI Engineers; Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts, with temporary rank; 
Darrah, v Greatoyex, dec; Maquay, vy Lennox, Dawson, v Leahy, Henniker, v 
Bland, Hewett, v Baynes, Mould, vy Le Gallais, Carey, v Durntord, Gosset, v 
Frazer, promoted. 

War-OrFice, Ava. 18,—1st Regt of Life Gds; Lord Bruce to be Cor and Sub- 
Ltb-p. Ist Regt of Ft; Ens Brown to be Lt b-p, v Breedon, pro; Ens Manners 
to be Lt b-p, v Campbell, pro. To be Ensigns b-p; Heywood, v Manners, and 
Watson, Gents, v Brown. 4th Ft; Ens Forster to be Lt b-p, v Skinner, pro; 
E Williamson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Forster. 7th Ft; Serj-Maj Scott to be 
Qtmr, v Hogan fdec. 9th Ft; Ens Douglas to be Lt b-p, v Scott, pro; H Vibort, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Douglas. 11th Ft; Ens Petrie to be Lt b-p, v Curling; 
Harrison, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Petrie. 13th Ft; Ens the Hon J Dormer to 
be Lt b-p, v Montgomery, pro; W Haslett, Gent, tobe Ens b-p, v Dormer. 14th 
Ft; Ens Blunt to be Lt b-p, v Segrave, pro; F Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Blunt; Lt Fairtlough to be Adj, v Wilson, who resigns the Adjy only. 15th 
Ft; Ens Mortimer to be Lt b-p, v Hague, pro. 16th Ft; Ens Davis to be Ltb-p, 
v Bostock, pro; L Rooke, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Davis. 18th Ft; Ens Meurant to 
be Lt b-p, v Kelly, pro; T Baker, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Meurant. 26th Ft; Ens 
Northey to be Lt b-p, v Granville, pros G Appleby, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Nor- 
they. 27th Ft; Ens Pinwill to be Lt w-p, v Sladen, dec; Ens O’Logblin to be 
Lt w-p, v Pinwill, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Geddes, from 39th Ft, to 
be Ens, w-p, v O'Loughlin. 30th Ft; Ens Hill to be Lt b-p, v Pocock, pro; J 
Fleming, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hill. 33d Ft; Lt Corbett to be Capt bp, ¥ 
Fanshawe, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Montagu to be Lt b-p, v Cor- 
bett, pro; Hon R de Montmorency to be Ens b-p, v Montagu. 38th Ft; Ens 
Gaynor to be Lt b-p, v Vance pro. 42d Ft; To be Lts bp; Ensigns Scott, ¥ 
Orde, pro, Sir P Halkett, Bart, v Graham, pro. To be Ensigns b-p; Crompton 
v Halkett, Ferguson, Gents, v Scott. 44th Ft; Ens Bradford to be Lt b-p, ¥ 
Cooper, pro; J Kendall, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Bradford. 45th Ft; F Webber, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p. 49th Ft; Capt M‘Micar, from h-p, to be Capt w-p; Lt 
Rocke to be Capt a v M'Mickar, who ret; Ens Hopkins to be Lt b p, V Rocke. 
5lst Ft; Eks Goddard to be Lt b-p, v Drought, pro; Ens Burnaby, from 5th 
Ft, to be Ens w-p. 54th Ft; Ens Houston to be Lt b-p, v Gillam, pro; F Par- 
ker, Gent, to be Bas b-p,v Houston. 55th Ft; Ens Roxby to be Lt b-p, Vv Brown, 
pro; U Evans, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Roxby. 56th Ft; Ens Hill to be Lt b-p,v 
Clutterbuck, pro; G Farrington, Gent, to be Ens bp, v Hill. 57th Ft; Ens 
Buller to be Lt b-p, v Arbuckle, pro; Ens Ingham to be Lt b-p, v Bland. pro; 
Ens Ashwin to be Lt b-p, v Pigott, who ret. To be Ensigns b-p, Wilmot, v 
Buller, Scombers, v fabhen, Sir R Douglas, Bart, v Ashwin. 59th Ft; neg 
Shiukwin to be Lt b-p, v Chadwick, pro; B Burge, Gent, to be Ens b-p. v Shink- 
win. 60th Ft; To be Captains w-p; Lts Mater, v Annesley, dec, Gsrdon, v 
Mater, whose pro has been cancelled; Maguire, V Gordon, whose pro has je 
cance. To be Lts w-p, Sec Lts Fitzpatrick, v Muter; Fox, v Fitzpatrsck, whose 
pro has been cance; Ellis, v Fox, whose pro has been cane; Liddell, v _—, 
pro; Travers, v Fitzpatrick; Pitt; Lt Dawson, to be Adj, v Maguire, hence . 
65th Ft; Eus Warren to be Lt b-p, v Slegg, pro ; H Bates, Gent, to be Ens | , 
vy Warren. 72d Ft: Ens Allison to be Lt, b-p, v Hon H FitzMaurice, pro ; 
Champion, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, V Alison. 77th Ft: Ens Butts to be Lt, b-p, V 
St George, who ret ; Ens Dickson to be Lt b-p, v Leslie, who ret. To be Ens 
b-p A Dawson, v Butts ; H Colquhoun, Gents, v Dickson. 79th Ft: Ens Mc- 
Burnet to be Lt b-p, v Miller, pro; J McNair, Gent, to be Ens b-p, V McBarnet. 
0th Ft: Ens Arundell to be Lt b-p, v Huwe, pro ; H St Leger, Gent, to be Ens 
b.p, v Arundel. 82d Ft: To be Lts b-p: EnsJ Hand v Bailie, pro; R Skinner, © 
Twling, who ret. To be Eusi_b-p: P Dickson, v Skinner; C East, Gents, ¥ Bans 
88th Ft: To be Lts b-p: Ens G Beresford, v Mauleverer, pro; Copley v Mayard, 
pro; E Radcliffe, v Ernst, pro. To be Ensigns b-p: W Lambert, Gent, v a. 
tord; F Hall, v Copley; R Vernor, Gents, v Radcliffe. 89th Ft: Eus Gray to : 
Lt b-p v Atkinson, pro; J Barstow, Gent, to be Ens b-p v haide o7th Ft; a 
Humtrey, from b-p, 56th Ft, to be Capt repaying the differ; Lt V —_ to 
Capt b-p v Humfrey, who ret; Ens R Whitehead to be Lt, bp v beg cage eg & 
Wilkie, Gent, to be Ens b-p v Whitehead. 99th Ft: Ens Clarkson to be oa 44 
vy Smith, who ret: G Black, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Clarkson. rifle hy clive 
Stephens, from 40th Ft, to be Lt w-p, P_Dyke, Gent, to be Kus b- ¥ se _ 
Gent, to-be Ens w-p._ 3d W I Regt: Ens J Watson to be Lt, bp, ¥ ag 
pro. Depot But at Winchester: Capt Dunning, on h-p Uuat, to be ony “4 

BreveT.—The undermentioned Officers to be Lt-Genls, while employed 0 





Tue Scots Greys at Maita.—Malta, August 8--The Himalaya, 
with the Scots Greys, arrived on the 3d, after a very good passage of less 





tance of 5000 yards, but one of 4000 was selected in this instance, in order 





than nine days from Liverpool. The ship had scarcely cast anchor here , 


ice in * js-G Si ; } B: the Hon SirG 
jal Service in Turkey: Majs-Genls Sir R England, K C B; the é 
Atheart, K C B., the Karl of Leone To be Majs; Capts Humphrey, of 97eh 
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New Books. 

Waxpen; on, Live 1 tHe Woovs. By Henry D. Thoreau. Boston. 
1854, Ticknor & Fields.—One of those rare books that stand apart from 
the herd of new publications under which the press absolutely groans ; 
moderate in compass but eminently suggestive, being a compound of 
thought, feeling, and observation. Its author, it seems, during 1845, 6, 
and 7, played the philosophic hermit in a wood that overlooks Walden 
Pond, in the neighbourhood of Concord, Massachusetts. Here he tested 
at how cheap a rate physical existence may healthfully be maintained, 
and how, apart from the factitious excitement of society and the commu- 
nion of mind with mind, he could cultivate a tranquil and contempla- 
tive spirit, yet resolute withal. This experiment was undeniably success- 
ful ; and he has here set forth the record of his sylvan life and the mus- 
ings of his happy solitude. He probably errs in believing, that life in an 
isolated shanty, and the strict vegetarian system, could be made profita- 
ble or pleasant to the men and women of thisage. But we shall not dis- 
cuss the question with this voluntary and most practical hermit. We 
can admire, without wishing to imitate him ; and we can thank him cor- 
dially for hints on many topics that interest humanity at large, 48 well 
as for page upon page of research and anecdote, showing how lovingly 
he studied the instincts and the habits of the dumb assgciates by whom he 
was surrounded. The choicest and most popular works on natural his- 
tory contain no descriptions more charming than those that abound in 
this volume. A little humour ané a little satire are the pepper and salt 
to this part of the entertainment that Mr. Thoreau serves up. Into it we 
advise the reader—of unvitiated taste and unpalled appetite—to dip 
deeply. We at least do not come across a Walden, every day. 

, Possibly our strong commendation may be borne out by the two length- 
ened and characteristic extracts that we quote. The first may well be 
called the “ The Battle of the Ants,” 


I was witness to events of a less peaceful character. One day when I 
went out to my wood-pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I observed two 
large ants, the one red, the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
and black, fiercely contending with one another. Having once got hold 
they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled ou the ebips in- 
cessantly. Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was nota duellum, but a bellum, 
a war between two races of ants, the red always pitted against the black, 
and frequently two red ones to one black. The legions of these myrmi- 
dons covered all the hills and vales in my wood-yard, and the ground 
was er strewed with the dead and dying, both red and black. It 
was the only battle which I have ever witnessed, the only battle-field 
I ever trod while the battle wasraging ; internecine war; the red repub- 
licans on the one hand, and the black imperialists on the other. On 
every side they were engaged in deadly combat, yet without any noise 
that I could hear, and human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I 
watched a couple that were fast locked in each other’s embraces, in a lit- 
tle sanny valley amid the chips, now at noon-day prepared to fight till 
the san went down, or life went out. The smaller red champion had 
fastened himself like a vice to his adversary’s front, and through all the 
tumblings on that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of bis 
feelers near the root, having already caused the other to go by the board ; 
while the stronger black one dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw 
on looking nearer, had already divested him of several of his members. 
They fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither manifested 
the least disposition to retreat. It was evident that their battle-cry was 
conquer or die. In the mean while, there came along a single red ant on 
the hill-side of this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either bad 
despatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle ; probably the 
latter, for he had lost none of his limbs ; whose mother had charged him to 
return with his shield or upon it. Or perchance he was some Achilles, 
who had nourished his wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or res- 
cue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from afar,—for the 
blacks were nearly twice the size of the red,—he crew near with rapid 
pace until he stood on his guard within half an inch of the combatants ; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black warrior, and 
commenced his operations near the root of his right fore-leg, leaving the 
foe to select among his own members; and so there were three united 
for life, as ifa new kind of attraction had been invented which put ail 
other locks and cements to shame. I should not have wondered by this 
time to find that they had their respective musical bands stationed on 
some eminent chip, and playing their national airs the while, to excite 
the slow and cheer the dying combatants. I was myself excited some- 
what as if they had been men. The more you think of it the less the 
difference. And certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord 
history, at least, ifin the history of America, that will bear a moment’s 
comparison with this, whether for the numbers engaged in it, or for the 
patriotism and heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage it was 
an Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord fight! Two killed on the patriot’s 
side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! Why here every ant was 2 But- 
trick,—“ Fire! for God’s sake fire !’’—and thousands shared the fate of 
Davis and Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I have no doubt 
that it was a principle they tought for, as muck as our ancestors, and not 
to avoid a three-penny tax on their tea; and the results of this battle 
will be asimportant and memorable to those whom it concerns as those 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly described 
were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed it under a tumbler 
on my Window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a microscope to 
the tirst-mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was assiduously 

nawing at the near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his remaining 

eeler, his own breast was all torn away, exposing what vitals he had 
there to the jaws of the black warrior, whose breast-plate was apparent! 
too thick for him to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s 
eyes shone with ferocity such as war only could excite. They struggled 
halfan hour longer under the tumber, and when I looked again the black 
soldier had severed the heads of his foes from their bodies, and the still 
living heads were hanging on either side of him like ghastly trophies at 
his saddle-bow, still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was en- 
deavoring with feeble struggles, being without feelers and with only the 
remnant of a leg, and I know not how many other wounds, to divest him- 
self of them ; which at length, after half an hour more, he accomplished. 
I raised the glass, and he went over the window-sill in that crippled 
state. Whether he finally survived that combat, and spent the remain- 
der of his days in some Hotel des Invalides, I do not know; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth much thereafter. I never 
learned which party was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but I felt 
for the rest of that day asif I had had my feelings excited and har- 
rowed by witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a human 
battle before my door. 

Kirby and Spence tells us that the battles of ants have long been cele- 
brated and the date of them recorded, though they say that fluber is the 
only modern author who appears to have witnessed them. “ Aneas Syl- 
vius,” say they, “after giving a very circumstantial account of one con- 
tested with great obstinacy by a great and small species on the trunk 
of a pear tree,” adds that “ ‘This action was fought in the pontificate of 
Eugenius the Fourth, in the presence of Nicholas Pistoriensis, an emi- 
nent lawyer, who related the whole history of the battle with the great- 
est fidelity. A similar engagement between great and small ants is re- 
corded by Olaus Maguus, in which the small ones, being victorious, are 
said to have buried the bodies of their own soldiers, but left those of 
their giant enemies a prey to the birds. This event happened previous 
to the expulsion of the tyrant Christiern the Second from Sweden.” The 
battle which I witnessed took place in the Presidency of Polk, five years 
before the passage of Webster's Fugitive-Slave Bill. \ 


We might have found something writ in gentler strain ; but there is a 
point and a quaintness in the above warlike episode, that catches our 
fancy. Our second borrowing from this clever book—a sketch of charac- 
ter and a striking one—may be found on another page. 

Nocres Amprostane. Edited by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D. C. L. 
New York, 1854. Redfield.—The gathering together of these celebra- 
ted Blackwood papers, that conferred a wondrous popularity on that 
Periodical from 1822 to 1835, may really be considered a boon to the 
reading public. It is fortunate also that there was amongst us a man of 
of letters, capable of furnishing a clue to those local and personal allu- 
sions with which the Noctes abound, and which must be comprehended 


ee 
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Such a person is Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, who in the way of Prefaces, Me- 
moirs, Indexes, and Appendixes, fills up a gap that, without him, would 
have been seriously felt. His history of the Magazine itself, and his bio- 
graphies of glorious Kit North, of Maginn, of Hogg, and of Lockhart—the 
quartet, to whose pens the ambrosial nights are believed to be due— 
give a most acceptable completeness to the whole. So abundant is the 
feast provided, that it is spread over five comely duodecimo volumes, 
We predict for them a steady and extensive sale, knowing well that they 
stand not in need of any newspaper eulogium. 


Cursnut Woon. By Liele Linden. New York, 1854. Appletons.— 
A work of fiction, that shows considerable talent and industry—the latter 
rather predominating. In the first place, the story is spun out; in the 
second place, it is not remarkable as a story. When you get into it a 
little way, you think it will tarn out pretty good by and by ; but as you 
read on, you feel a want of definite purpose in it, and perceive a needless 
infusion of the melo-dramatic element. Sketches of character there cer- 
tainly are, and some of them fine ones. Jerry, the Yankee “ Jack-at-all- 
Trades,”—Miss Palmy, the old maid, and Mattie, the country minister’s 
daughter-~are skilfully indicated and well contrasted ; but there is not 
enough of them, nor do they have enough to do, to develop themselves 
properly. Could the interest of the tale be made to, depend upon them, 
and not upon its melo-dramatic incidents, both they and it would be 
gainers, As it is, their fidelity as portraits is somewhat injured by the 
length of certain portions of the narrative, and the thrilling nature of 
others. The abduction of Sybil Thornton recalls that of Oliver Twist, 
and of Florence Dombey. Old Moll is the counterpart of “ Good Mrs. 
Brown ;” and her daughter Nancy--(the name, the reader will perceive, 
is the same in both cases,)—is the unfortunate mistress of Mr. William 
Sykes. Evident as is this copying of Dickens, “ Chesnut Wood” is not 
without an originality of its own. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL GAZETTEER OF THE WoRLD. Wew York, 
Harpers.--Four numbers are already published of this new, or newly- 
arranged book of reference, the Editorial department having been en- 
trusted to Mr. J. Calvin Smith, as we learn from an advertisement. It is 
to be of octavo size, printed in double columns, and is to be completed in 
ten parts. Its distinguishing features, so far as we can judge, are the 
introduction of an infinity of small places and the condensed mode in 
which descriptions are given. On the utility—imdeed the necessity—of 
works of this sort, we need not enlarge. 


Atias or THE Wortp. By George W. Colton. New York. J. H. 
Colton & Co.--Two numbers of a very superior work are before us, the 
issue of which, under the above title, has just commenced. Its superiority 
consists in the large scale on which it is got up, in the unusual clearness and 
neatness with which it is drawn, engraved, and coloured, and in the sim- 
plicity and comprebensiveness of the statistical and other information 
that is interleaved between the separate maps. This branch of the work 
has been supervised by Dr. R.S. Fisher, who as author of the “ Progress 
of the United States” has had large experience in gleaning and arranging 
matter of this sort. Tbe term Imperial Folio, we believe, best describes 
the size of this new and valuable publication. Each number is to con- 
tain four plates and the requisite letter-press. The whole will be com- 
pleted in twenty-seven parts. For family use, this Atlas eannot be too 
highly commended, so far as we can judge from these two specimens. 


Fmwintan ; A Spasmopic Tracepy. By T. Percy Jones. New 
York. Redfield.—We might, or might not, have seen through this quiz ; 
but we are saved the trouble of examining it, by two of our London con. 
temporaries. The Leader in speaking of a new pamphlet by John Rus- 
kin—-of which more anon—says : 


There are many who, after it, will relish the onslaught made on Mr 
Ruskin by Mr. Percy Jones, in his ‘“ Spasmodic Tragedy” of Firmilian: 
Two victims of the Spanish inquisition are led to the stake in the “ Trage- 
dy’’—the one an Anabaptist of the Low Countries, named Teufelsdrockh 
(our readers will recognise who that is), the other a heretical “ Graduate,” 
aceused of having blown upachurch. The “ Graduaie’’ is, of course Mr. 
Ruskin. His behaviour at the stake is thus described :-— 
““ SECOND GENTLEMAN. 
** Yet was he quite calm : 
A little pale, perhaps, but noway moved 
By all their hooting. When he reached the pile, 
He craved permission of the Inquisitor, 
To say a word ortwo. That being granted, 
He turned him straightway to the raging crowd, 
Which, at his gesture. stilled itself awhile, 
And spoke in parables. . 
‘FIRST GENTLEMAN. 
‘‘ How mean you, sir? 
Did he confess his guilt ? 
““ SECOND GENTLEMAN. 
‘In faith, not he! 
His speech was worse than any commination. 
He curs’d the city, and he curs’d the church ; 
He curs’d the houses, and he curs’d their stones. 
He curs’d, in short, in such miraculous wise, 
That nothing was exempted trom his ban. 
Then, sir, indeed the people’s wrath was roused, 
And a whole storm of cats came tumbling in, 
Combined with baser missiles. I was fain, 
Not wishing to be wholly singular, 
To add my contribution to the rest. 
Yet he curs’d on, till the Familiars gagged him-- 
Bound him unto the stake, and so he died.” 

Will it be believed that some newspapers have fallen into the trap pre- 
pared for them by Professor Aytoun, in his clever preface, and actually 
reviewed the Tragedy as a serious poem by Mr. T. P. Jones, a new candi- 
date for poetic honours, living at Streatham! No doubt, this auto da fé 
of Mr. Ruskin is in grateful remembrance of his Bdinburgh Lectures, 


In the same paper, this “ Firmilian” is thus dealt with : 


A plague on all parodists! Here is Professor Aytoun, under the thin 
disguise of Percy Jones, pouring out a vial of wrath on Alexander Smith. 
Heaven knows we have little enough to say in defence of the poets of 
Young England. At the close of the season, in the face of cholera, at the 
cost of many a weary hour, when the bright sun was tempting us from 
our mournful task, we have lately tried to discover some hidden beauties 
in their productions. As our readers know, it was all in vain. Rather 
would we go to Nineveh with Mr. Layard, rather ascend Mont Blanc with 
Albert Smith, than again encounter the labour of the last six weeks. 
Above all we cannot tolerate parodists. It is easy (critics ought to know) 
to pour out sentences of indignation. It is more pleasant and in every 
respect more human to search for beauties. If we cannot find room for 
praise, we scorn to crush aliterary aspirant who forges the weapons of his 
own destruction. Sometimes, indeed, a sham achieves success. He de- 
ceives mankind, and then, in pity to our race, we expose him. But we 
enter a decided protest against that burlesque mania which seems to have 
seized on all the world. Look at our theatres; what a crusade is waged 
against the beautiful and the true! The divine Shakspeare has not ee- 
caped, He has been travestied, parodied, and burlesqued in every con- 
ceivable way. And so it is throughout. And we are astonished beyond 
measure that a man of any mark in literature should condescend to court 
applause by pandering to this popular taste. Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy, is the work of Professor Aytoun, and his object is to make 
Alexander -mith ridiculous. We are not going to defend Alexander 
Smith. Long ago we prophesied his success, and did not certainly con- 
ceal his defects. We are content to be assured that the public have 
agreed in our verdict, and that the poet can stand on his own merits. As 
everybody knows, the faults of the young Scotchman’s poems lay on the 
surface, a fool in criticism might have found them out. Their beauties 
lay deeper ; at all events, they lay beyond Professor Aytoun’s ken, andso 
the anthor of some tolerable imitations of Macaulay has chosen to write a 
parody. We are sorry to say that some portions of Firmi/ian are too 
clever to allow the book to go unread, but the “spasmodic” effort will in- 





by those who would duly relish their most infinite fund of entertainment. 


vite no praise but such as is accorded to intellect without heart. 








—— 

The judicious Spectator, as its wont is, treats the matter more didacti- 
cally : 

This “Spasmodic Tragedy” appeared originally in Blackwood, where 
it excited some attention. it has been considered’ satire on the intense 
school. If this was the intention of the author, it is not very eer. 
developed, as the ridicule is not sufficiently striking. The action, > 
is essentially burlesque ; but the thoughts and diction are too like what 
the book purports to be—a tragedy written by a most self-sufficient per- 
son, rather after the fashion of some modern vovels than plays. The ex- 
treme and almost motiveless crimes of Firmilian are defended in a pre- 
face by perverted examples from Shakspeare ; and there are plenty of 
common-place diatribes against the received opinions and conduct of the 
world, as well as soliloquies or dialogues upon modern so-called philoso- 
phy, such as bad dramatists introduce, though without the close terse die- 
tion of Firmilian. But there is no fun, nothing spontaneously laughable 
or ridiculous. Had a ludicrous epilogue followed the penultimate scene, 
where Firmilian persuades his betrothed Mariana to receive his mistress 
Lilian, but both ladies object to Indiana as a “ coloured”’ person, a late 
light might have been thrown on the author’s purpose. The actual close, 
however, which contains a vigorous sommation of the whole action of the 
drama, and inflicts punishment on Firmilian, is a scene of real poetical 
spirit and dramatic power with a striking effect. Even the omission of 
this scene would have left the “ Spasmodic Tragedy” a joke that required 
to be pointed out. The author wants or fails to exhibit the true spirit of 
parody or grave burlesque 


Sones Prom Tue Dramatists. dited by Robert Bell. London. 
Parker.—By way of a hint to our publishers here, we copy from the 
Leader the sabjoined notice of a volume that would bear reprinting. 


With intense satisfaction we turn to Songs from the Dramatists, 
edited by Robert Bel!, and forming the August volume of Parker’s anno- 
tated edition of the English Poets. Mr. Bell is, in the best sense of the 
word, a worker, and we believe him, when he tells us in bis preface, “ the 
labour bestowed upon this volume cannot be adequately estimated by its 
bulk. The labour which is not represented considerably exceeded the 
labour which has borne the fruit and flowers gathered into this little 
book.”’ We are spared the toil, and have full enjoyment of the pleasant 
results. From Nicholas Udall; who was born in 1505, to Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, there are some sixty dramatists, whose songs are thought 
worthy of republication. Beyond the fact that the general public is now, 
for the first time, to make acauaintance with the treasures of poetry con- 
cealed*in the works of our dramatic writers, “ the plan upon which the 
work is arranged furnishes the means of following the course of the dra- 
ma historically, and tracing in its progress the revolutions of style. man- 
ners, and morals that marked successive periods.’”’ To announce the ap- 
pedrance of such a book is enough. 


‘ 





Fine Arts. 


Joun Ruskin AGary.—Will the reader exclaim that he really has ha@ 
enough of this clever and fault-finding critic, who seems to have taken 
the artistic mind of England into his safe-keeping, and to consider it his 
bounden duty to declare on all occasions that there is but one painter— 
J. M. W. Turner—and that he, John Ruskin, is his prophet! The reader 
might perbaps make some such exclamation ; but we don’t think that he 
will—and for this reason. The Oxford Graduate is a man whose ability 
and earnestness command respect ; and those, who would not care to fol- 
low him through all the turnings of his eccentric and inconsistent course, 
will yet be glad to hear of him from time to time. He has just been 
“ down upon” the Sydenham Crystal Palace, in a pamphlet. Thus is he 
himself set down by the Atheneum of the 12th ult. 


It may now be laid down as little short of an acknowledged dogma, 
that Mr. Ruskin can be no more expected to write a page without some 
allusion to Turner or Venice than Don Quixote could utter three conse- 
cutive sentences without a mention of Palmerin of England or Don Bel- 
lianis of Greece. 

This pamphlet, of twenty-one pages, contains in fact only two pages 
about the Crystal Palace, with nineteen on Gothic architecture and a 
proposed Society for antiquarian restorations. We are glad to see Mr. 
Ruskin’s opinion of the building &4t Sydenham somewhat raised since his 
last work, im which he condemned glass and iron as architectural mate- 
rials forbidden in Scripture. He was walking, he tells us, among the 
mountains when he read the account, in the Tvmes newspaper, of the open- 
ing of the Palace. It may be interesting for future ages to know exactly 
where he stood at the time :—it was on the ascent of the bill, between 
Nevay and Chatel St. Denis ;—and we have every reason to believe that 
the present pamphlet was concocted for Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. as 
their author wandered on where the “ road wound among the gr 
slopes of tre Simmenthal.” He contrasted the “ image of that mighty 
Palace, raised so high above the hills on which itis built as to make them 
seem little else than a basement for its glittering stateliness,’’ with the 
low larch huts. half hidden by the impending forests and scattered, like 
grey stones, among the masses of far-away mountain. Here were the 
dwellers with tbe wild goats and the conies ; there the great multitude, 
haughty with the hope of endless progress and irresistible power—and 
80 On. 

Of the Palace, the following extract conveys a well-written and liberal 
eulogy, which, however, he almost neutralizes in his succeeding pages.—- 

“Tt is, indeed, impossible to limit, in imagination, the beneficent results 
which may follow from the undertaking thus happily begun. Forthe first time 
in the history of the world, a national museum is formed in which a whole na- 
tion is interested ; formed on a scale which permits the exhibition of monu- 
ments of Art in nnbroken symmetry, and of the productious of nature in un- 
thwarted growth,—formed under the auspices of science which can hardly err, 
and of wealth which can hardly be exhausted ; and placed in the close neigh- 
bourhood of a metropolis overflowing with a population weary of labour, 
thirsting for knowledge, where contemplation may be consistent with rest, and 


instruction with enjoyment. It is impossible, I repeat, to estimate the influ- 
ence of such an institution on the minds of the working classes. How mam 
hours once wasted may now be profitably dedicated to pursuits in which in- 


terest was first awakened by some accidental display in the Norwood palace; 
how many constitutions, almost broken, may be restored by the healthy temp- 
tation into the country air; how many intellects, once dormant, may be roused 
into activity within the crystal walls, and how these noble results may go on 
multiplying and increasing and bearing fruit seventy times seven-fold, as the 
nation pursues its career,—are questions as full of hope as incapable of calcu- 
lation. But with all these grounds for hope, there are others for despondency, 
giving rise to a group of melancholy thoughts, of which I can neither repress 
the importunity nor forbear the expression.” 


Our author is indignant with Mr. Laing because, in his opening speecti;. 


he spoke of the Palace as the beginning of “an entirely novel order of 
architecture ;’’ whereas he proves it to be nothing but “a magnified con- 
servatory’—* a mere hall of glass’”’”—“ a colossal receptacle for the casts 
and copies of the art of other nations.”” He laments that the study of 
architecture for three hundred years, the curious investigation and ear- 
nest discussion of its principles, ends in our exalted and disciplined taste 
being dazzled by the lustre of a few panes of glass, and a belief that the 
first principles of architectural sublimity consist in sparkling and in 
space. He classes the Palace as a work of mechanical ingenuity with 
the building of a screw frigate or a tubular bridge ; but sums up his pro- 
phetic denunciations by the undoubted but unmeaning truism, that “ we 
may cover the German Ocean with frigates, and bridge the Bristol Chan- 
nel with iron, and roof the county of Middlesex with crystal. and yet not 
possess one Milton or Michael Angelo.” What hair-splitting is this ! No 
one is so triumphant as aman who dogmatizes. A truism thrown intoan 
interrogative form—or put in the way of an aphorism—is an unanswera- 
ble thing, stands for an argument, and bas asmuch effect ina dispute asa 
joke or a loud voice. Let us ask Mr. Ruskin if there are not many undis- 
covered regions where the mind may pursue its conquests, binding invisi- 
ble but potent spirits in its chaia, and bidding them serve as guides into 
fresh worlds? Need a nation be always Se Miltons, Buonarottis, 
or Turners? Does not one age triumph in science and another in art? 
Giotti did not invent the steam-engine, nor did Watt advance the art of 
painting—“‘ one star differeth from another star ‘in glory ;” but they all 
shine by turns in the same heaven, and are each suns to their own 
spheres. Is it not so? ¢ 

The Palace of Sydenham may be a mere fourteen acres of ground cov- 
vered in glass—-it may not be a new order of architecture as yet, but 
perhaps it is the germ of one. The savage’s cabin grew into the Egyptian 
temple, the Arab tent-pole became the gilded pillar of the mosque, the 
stone prop of the Cyclopian hut the Corinthian column. The child does 
not see the Oak in the acorn nor the flower in the seed, the butterfly in 
the gruband the nightingale in the egg, but still they exist. 

Isit nothing thata great commercial nation should have founded a com- 
pany for commercial purposes, and should have decided that a collection of 





works of art would form the most profitable exhibition which could be pre- 
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sented to the Euglish le—the much-despised people, who frequented 

wax vated and fairs because they had nothing better to look 
at, who broke noses off statues which no mutilation could injure, and who, 
treated with saspicion, had grown from that very suspicion unworthy of 
confidence? We were indifferent to Greek art for the same reason that 
the people of Congo are indifferent to ice,—because they never see it. 

But Mr. Ruskin, who seems born for the opposition side of the house— 
born to oppose and to be opposed—the Ismael of Art, the Bedouin of 
Architecture,—has, in fact, not written the book to eulogize the Palace— 
which he regards if not with dislike at least with coldness and distrust,— 
bat to accuse the age of two great neglects—England of the first, and 
Barope of the second. He says :— 

« In the year in which the first Crystal Palace was built, there died among 
4s @ man whose name, in after ages, will stand with those of the great of all 
time. Dying, he ane to the nation the whole mass of his most cherish- 
ed works ; and for these three years, while we have been building this colossal 
receptacle for casts and copies of the art of other nations, these works of our 
@wn greatest painter have been left to decay in a dark room near Cavendish 
Square, under the custody of an aged servant. This is quite natural. But it 
is also memorable.—There is another roe ge: fact connected with the histo- 
ry of the Crystal Palace as it bears on that of the art of Europe, namely, that 
ia the year 1851, when all that glittering roof was built, in order to exhibit the 
petty arts of our fashionable luxury—the carved bedsteads of Vienna, and glued 

ys of Switzerland, and gay jewellery of France—in that very year, I say, the 
Papuan pictares of the Venetian masters were rotting at Veuice in the rain, 

want of roof to cover them, with holes made by cannon shot through their 
canvas.” 

—Andé to these charges he adds a third, namely, that while fourteen 
acres of ground were being covered with glass, the noblest examples of 
Gothic architecture throughout Europe were being resolutely destroyed 
by rash and ignorant restoration. In France, the Cathedrals of Rheims, 
Amiens, Rouen, Chartres and Paris are at this moment being repaired. 
In the author’s own knowledge, the entrance to the north transept of 
Rouen Cathedral—in his opinion the most beautiful specimen of Gothic 
architecture he has ever seen—has been entirely ruined by elaborate re- 
construction ; while the old Norman houses of the same city are being 
whitewashed and defaced. He sees in the present day among the upper 
classes of European society a tendency to consider the solemnity of an- 
cient architecture as repudsive. Every city tries to resemble the Champs 
Elysées—-gay promenades, with fountains and statues, appear upon de- 
gerted quays, and theatres rise upon the dust of deseerated chapels, 

All this may be true. The most Utopian poet cannot but expect that 
the antiquities of the past will one day or another become extinct. Our 
buildings will be the future Pyramids. There is in all this eloquence of 
our author a sectarian blindness and a reactionary spirit. He over-rates 
the effect of Gothic art upon the English mind, and he over-rates the love 
ofit. Itrequires a knowledge of the past to appreciate it: it scarcely 
speaks to the unlearned. Its solemn gloom has asublimity of association 
— it requires those who enter it to be lit My fourteen lamps rather than by 
seven, and to go attended by the Genii of Poetry and History. What has 
commercial life of the nineteenth century to do with the Gothic ?—what 
has the Army, the Bench, or the Bar ?--what has the emigrant or the op- 
timist? The one looks forward to a new heaven, and the other to a new 
earth. One looks upon the Gothic as haunted by the ghost of priestcraft, 
feudality, and tyranny—-to the other’s eyes the crypts echo with the 

ns of immured nuns and starved monks, and with the cries of martyrs, 
or their stones are stained with blood. Protestantism has never been 
able to adapt itself to the clothes of the dead giant whose den it inhabits. 
Gothic architecture to the bulk of the world is now a mere matter of an- 
tiquarian study,—a cathedral is a sort of carved pyramid, a beautiful cu- 
fiosity. There has not been a single Gothic building of commanding 
beauty erected for nearly three centuries, Our architects cannot even 
copy. We stand by the sea-shore and invoke the dead, and howl and tor- 
ture ourselves like the priests of Baal ; but nothing answers us but the 
moan of the everlasting sea, and no spirit cleaves the waves obedient to 
our spell. These Gothic tomb-stones are growing obliterated by the pass- 
ing feet, and before long they will be corner-stones in the triumphant 
buildings of the future. 

Mr. Ruskin’s remedy for these evils is the formation of an association : 

“* An association might be formed, thoroughly organized so as to maintain 
active watchers and agents in every town of importance, who, in the first place, 
should furnish the society with a perfect account of every monument of interest 

in its neighbourhood, and then with a yearly or half-yearly report of the state 
of such monuments, and of the changes proposed to be made upon them ; the 
society then furnishing funds, either to buy, freehold, such buildings or other 
works of untransferable art as at any time might be offered for sale, or to assist 
‘their proprietors, whether private individuals or public bodies, in the mainte- 
mance of such guardianship as was really necessary for their safety ; and exert- 
ing itself, with all the influence which such an association would rapidly com- 
mand, to pounet unwise restoration and unnecessary destruction. Such a so- 
ciety would of course be rewarded only by the consciousness of its usefulness. 
Its funds would have to be supplied, in pure self-denial, by its members, who 
would be required, so far as they assisted it, to give up the pleasure of purcha- 
sing prints or pictures for their own walls, that they might save pictures which 
in their lifetime they might never behold ;—they would have to forego the en- 
largement of their own estates, that they might bay, for a European property, 
ground on which their feet might never tread. But is it absurd to believe that 
men are capable of doing this? Is the love of Art altogethera selfish principle 
in the heart ?—and are its emotions altogether incompatible with the exertions 
of self-denial or enjoyments of generosity ?”’ 

There is time enough to create, says Mr. Ruskin ; but little enough for 
saving. We are to be vergers in the temple of Art,—beaters of hassocks 
and sweepers of floors. We are to employ ourselves in patching up 
Doge’s Palaces and varnishing Tintorets,—in worshipping Turner’s “ Old 
Mortality” in the graveyard of the past,—chiselling out old epitaphs—all 
the while forgetting that our own graves are digging, and that the next 
generation is rising up to demand an account of our deeds and misdeeds. 

Of national pride and dislike of foreign interference—of national jeal- 
-ousy —Mr. Ruskin takes no heed. He exaggerates the imminence of the 
danger, for what has lasted three hundred years may last another three 
hundred. Except in a few instances of peculiarly delicate work, intelli- 

t modern workmen can cut quatrefoils and rosettes sufficiently well 

r distant parapets and places, where time will soon mellow them with a 
spurious age. We much fear that the ‘real lovers of the Gothic are too 
few to accomplish such objects as the author has at heart. These repairs 
cannot be an unmixed evil. A twenty year’s stidy of a Gothic cathedral 
*must educate architect and workmen, and imbue them with a Gothic 
qin, if that spirit is ever again doomed to rule the world of Art. If 

thic architecture is unwatched, despised, and hated, how come these 
numerous restorations? If Gothic architecture is universally hated, when 
will it be universally loved? These elaborate universal and expensive 
festorations are not reconcileable with Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, that our par- 
simony and lassitude alone preserve Gothic antiquities; and that the na- 
tions of Europe will look with triumph upon their disappearance, which 
would free them from the “ paralysis of precedent’’ and the entanglement 
of memory ; from saddening shadows that make them reflect and disturb 
their enjoyment. We should have thought that the sufferer from the 
“‘ paralysis of precedent” was the man who looks back with such bigoted 
and superstitious veneration to the “ thirteenth century.” 


—_——_—_——_—— 


PARIS GOSSIP—THE LADY AND THE LAWYER. 


We are so barren of news that up toa late hour yesterday, it was deem- 
ed useless to trouble you with a letter. This morning I rushed forth in 
despair, and met all “ our own correspondents” running wild and hag- 
gard about the streets in quest of the same ra’e article. Some were 
crowding the staircase of the Tuileries, some racing off to St. Cloud, 
while others were stirring the very gutters of the city without obtaining 
any result. In this dilemma I joined the panting multitude—and arriv- 
ed at the Palais Royal just in time to see the furniture of white moire, 
with the fringes of real gold bullion, which Prince Jeréme, mon oncle, 
has presented to the Countess Bandoni for her féte, and with which the 
left wing of the Palace is to be entirely fitted up. The carpets of white 
velvet, ribbed with gold, of course attracted our attention, an} made us 
bilious ; but there was no time for talking of “ abuses,” nor of “shame- 
tess extravagance,” nor of the “déniers du peuple,” and all that, for fear 
of the hungry crowd getting ahead during the pause ; and so I was oblig- 
ed to scamper on with the rest until we reached the Palais de Justice, 
where, exhausted and out of breath, I sat down to recover myself, and to 
= A delight, when least expecting it, found the most interesting 
“jaews” possible—“ news” of a clever man of the world, an officer who 
bad seen service——an old soldier of great reputation, who ba¢ seen much 
fire and smoke, completely done by his simple naive little wife, only let 
loose two years ago from the Convent of the Immaculate Conception at 
Nogent le Rotrou. The incidents of the drama as developed by the ad- 
wocate were so simple, yet startling, sad and merry all at once, that they 
geem like the “ news” from quite another world than ours—that°of Louis 
Treize as recorded by Brantome, or that of Louis Quatorze as chronicled 
by Madame de Sevigné. 

Last year were married at the chapel of the Chamber of Peers, by his 
Holiness the Archbishop of Paris, the last representative of one of the 


, ~~ 


considered perfect in every respect—fortune, rank, and long descent be- 
ing sec by both parties.’’ ‘The honeymoon,” said the wife’s advo- 
cate vauntingly, “con to the usual tradition, lasted three months 
instead of one ;” he was interrupted by the judge himself, who asked, if 
that were the case, what on earth she had to complain of ; as were she to 
live a thousand years, she had more than her rightful share of marriage 
happiness? When the roars of laughter which this sally had occasioned 
subsided, the story was suffered to develop itself quietly, and we learnt 
M. Le Vicomte de M——, a nobleman and man of fashion, officer of the 
guards, and favourite of the Emperor, came to claim the protection of the 
Tribunal against the encroachments of his wife, who unlawfully persisted 
in concealing from his paternal embraces the tiny person of his only son 
and heir, aged two months and seventeen days. It appears that after the 
three month’s happiness, mentioned as a phenomenon by the lady’s advo- 
cate, the mother-in-law of M. Le Vicomte wished naturally enough to see 
her daughter. The husband agreed to the visit, provided she was absent 
but for two days, and conducted her himself to ‘he arms of the Dowager 
Marquise de C——, and there left her with the most perfect security. 
What were the confidences established during the visit between mother 
and danghter, what was the influence used upon the latter, none can tell ; 
but at the end of the two days’ permitted absence, instead of his wife, M. 
Le Vicomie only received a letter from the mother-in-law, refusing to re- 
turn to his roof or live under his protection any more. His astonishment 
was of course unbounded, aad he immediately repaired to the Chateau, 
on the banks of the Loire, where he had deposited his wife only two days 
before, and found it shut up—the inhabitants all departed. As usual, he 
had recourse to law, but the law could do nothing but discover the domi- 
cile of the lady, which after a lapse of two months more, was found at a 
hunting box of her brother’s in the forest of Sénart. There she was 
traced and summoned by the Auissier to return to her husband--and as 
needs must do, she prepared with the greatest reluctance to follow the 
myrmidons of the law sent to arrest her. The moment came for depar- 
ture—the carriagé was at the door—the Auissier, with true French gal- 
lantry, waiting to hand the lady in, when the eternal mother-in-law, all 
tearful and dishevelled, begged for one last embrace, and drew her daugh- 
ter into the embrasure of one of the long windows of the chateau in order 
to breathe her parting injunctions into her ear. These lasted, however, 
so long that the gallantry of the Awissier began to fail, and he came for- 
ward to hurry his fair prisoner, when to his horror he found the mother- 
in-law standing at the window quite alone ; the viscountess had escaped 
through the window into the garden and the search had to begin all anew. 
Three months more elapsed in the pursuit before she was again discover- 
ed—this time she had thought it better to come nearer Paris—and the 
husband, willing to try the effect of persuasion, consented to allow her to 
remain with the mother-in-law until after the birth of her expected heir. 
But after this event, the objection to return to the conjugal roof became 
even stronger, and the poor viscount, wounded and worried beyond en- 
durance, and wishing to display how much the value of her society had 
diminished in his eyes, had recourse to law once more, but merely to ob- 
tain possession of the child. 

The fight now began in real earnest. From place to place were the 
two ladies pursued by the indignant husband, and the narrative of their 
various schemes and subterfuges to avoid detection would form a most 
amusing history ; but at length, being sorely hunted last week, the party 
determined on coming to Paris. A telegraphic despatch from the place 
whence they fled announced this determination to the husband, and 
again was the band of Auissiers and recors put in requisition, and, headed 
by the husband in full uniform as captain of the guides—for the despatch 
had found him on duty--did they rush to the station of the Orleans rail- 
way, awaiting the arrival of the train which was to bear the lady, the 
inseparable mother, the nurse, and baby up to Paris. The train arrived ; 
the doors wereclosed ; no traveller was allowed to pass ; the commissaire 
drew from his pocket his tricoloured scarf, and girded up his loins for the 
fight--the recors stood ready at a moment’s warning—-the huissier un- 
folded his stamped paper, and the lady and her mother proceeded to utter 
the usual amount of shrieks as the husband pointed with his long sword 
to the baby which lay asleep in the fat nurse’s arms. No shrieks or la- 
mentations were, however, of any use—-the child must be given up, and the 
poor mother, fainting and imploring, threw herself at her husband’s feet, 
but withoutavail. The Vicomte’s carriage was in waiting at the station 
--he pushedin the nurse and baby, and jumped in after them—he offered 
the lady a seat beside him-~a last appeal—to return to his arms ; but even 
in spite of her maternal love, she refused and the carriage drove off, 
leaving the Viscountess and her mother in a state of despair which ex- 
cited the utmost pity in the bystanders. The poor Viscomte’s heart was 
not of iron ; he left word that the baby was to be conveyed to the Bene- 
dictine Ladies in the Rue de la Santé, and with real kind feeling inti- 
jnated to his wife his permission to allow her to go and reside with the 
child. For four days she dwelt in the Convent, bestowing on the baby 
every token of a mother’s love. The good nuns were edified with her de- 
votion and tenderness, and held out to the Viscount the fairest hopes of a 
return to her conjugal duties, when lo, at the end of this time, the young 
Viscountess takes her leave of the convent, and the Viscount receives a 
letter written by her own fair hand, wherein she declares that having re- 
ceived from her mother intimation of her safe arrival in Italy with her 
dear little grandson, she thinks it but right to inform him that he may 
discontinue the heavy experises he has been at in furnishing apart- 
ments for Javotte, the gardener’s wife, and her littleson Blaise. The un- 
fortunate captain, now completely at his wit’s ends, rushed immediately 
to the convent, found, by tokens not to be mistaken, that he had been the 
dupe of his little wife, and has had recourse to law, but without effect at 
present, as the affair is remise d quinzaine. The advocate ended his 
flowery speech by deploring with the Viscount the loss of his wife and son 
but offered him the society of his mother-in-law by way of compensation. 
This the other advocate indignantly refused, and so, amid roars of laugh- 
ter, the plaidoyers were ended for the present, the whole affair creating 
the greatest admiration for the wit and presence of mind of the little 
wife, who had managed the electric telegraph—-the tears and shrieks, the 
four days’ residence in the convent, all out of her own head.” The se- 
quel of the story is not without its merits either. The Benedictine ladies 
indignant at the hoax which had been put upon them, and highly incen- 
sed at the pains and trouble they had been at to treat with all kinds of 
respect and homage Javotte, the gardener’s wife, and her horrid brat 
Blaise, have written a sneering letter of congratulation to the Ladies of 
the Immaculate Conception of Nogent le Rotrou upon their wonderful 
talent in forming young ladies as evinced by the success of their pupil. 
The ladies of the Immaculate Conception have returned an answer so in- 
temperate and unguarded, that the Bishop of the Diocese has been com- 
pelled to exact an apology. In the absence of other “ news,” I thought 
this story might be useful to keep you au courant of married people in 
France, and afford a few valuable hints to the wives and mothers of Eng- 
land.—Paris letter, August 10. 





THE VERY GREAT STEAM SHIP. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Eastern Steam Navigation Company 
took place yesterday afternoon, when the report of the directors was 
adopted. The chairman (Mr. H. T. Hope) stated, that the contracts for 
the construction of the first ship and engines having been completed, sa- 
tisfactory progress has been made in their execution. The works and 
plant at Millwall, where the vessel is being built, have been forwarded 
with vigour, and there is every reason to anticipate that it will be launch- 
in 10 or 12 months from the present date. The requisite capital is now be- 
ing gradually called up. Of the £158,000 already required, £136,000 has 
been paid, leaving £22,000 as arrears, but since the statement was prepar- 
ed this total has been further diminished. Of the call announced for 
August, £7,500 has been subscribed in anticipation. At the close of the 
proceedings the directors were urged to take active measures for compel- 
ing payment of overdue calls. The following is the report of Mr. Brunel, 
the engineer, relative to the position of the works :— 

“ The arrangement and execution of the extensive preparations of works 
and plant necessary for the carrying out an undertaking of such unusual 
magnitude have necessarily occupied a considerable portion of time. 
These preliminary proceedings have been effected, and the works them- 
selves have been pushed on with vigour. In regard to the ship, the first 
thing to be done was to construct upon the site which had been selected 
a large building slip capable of supporting the weight of such a ship, 
end to prepare # in such a manner as should afford the means of lowering 
the vessel into the watet when completed according to plans previously 
arranged. To férm the building slip the whole foundations had to be piled 
with timber piles, many of them driven to the depth of forty feet; and it 
may give an idea of the extent of such foundations to state that nearly 
twelve hundred loads of timber were consumed in these works, which 
have been completed in a satisfactory manner. While this work was in 
progress, the working plans of the ship were made and all the details of 
construction matured. Working models of these details of construction 
are also constructed on a large scale as the different portions are succes- 
sively taken in hand. About 500 feet of the keel plates of the ship have 





most erful houses of France, and the descendant of the bravest and 
most loyal of the royalist chieftains of La Vendée. The marriage was 


been laid down, and the kelson or inner keel framed upon it. On this are 
now erected the transverse and longitudinal bulkheads of the middle part 











of the ship, 120 feet of which is carried up nearly to the full height ang 
breadth. The several plates and materials of 240 feet of the middle body 
of the ship having been accurately set out and the requisite orders given 
some time ago, are in course of delivery and being put together. 

For the more expeditious progress of the work, te has been arranged to 
roof over this part before winter, so that it may proceed without interup- 
tion from the weather, which would otherwise frequently prevent out-of. 
door work. Of the new machinery requisite to carry out this work, and 
in addition to the plant formerly on the epee there have been erected 
additional steam-engines, punching machinery, and rolls, a new plate fur- 
nace, and several others are now in progress of construction. A splendid 
erecting-sbop has been constructed, in which these engines, which require 
a clear height of upward of 40 feet, can be put together, and many other 
extensive provisions have been required and made in the foundry and 
elsewhere, to meet the peculiar demands of the case, so that I have ever 
reason to hope that all due energy has been, and will hereafter be used in 
pushing forward the work to completion. The engines for propelling the 
ship (those intended for working the paddle-wheels) are in course of con- 
struction also, by Messrs. J. Scott Russell & Co. These engines comprise 
four oscillating steam cylinders, the largest yet constructed ; they are 16 
feet in length, intended for a 14 feet stroke, and 74 inches in diameter. 
These cylinders are cast in a single piece, requiring about 34 tons of metal 
to be melted and run at once ; when finished, they will weigh 28 tons: 
two of the four have already been cast with perfect success, and do very 
great credit to the establishment, and particularly to the master-founder, 
Many of the minor parts of the machinery are in a corresponding state of 
forwardness, The screw engines, consisting of four 84 inch cylinders, are 
being constructed at Soho, by Messrs. Watt & Co.; though not so far ad- 
vanced as the paddle engines, all the details of the cylinders and frames 
have been determined upon, after much careful consideration. These parts 
are in course of construction, and I expect the cylinders will be shortly 
cast. There is no reason why, with due exertion, these, as well as the 
other engines and the ship, should not be completed at the periods fixed 
in the contract. Before proceeding with the construction of the boilers, I 
have considered it prudent to make an experimental boiler, being a full- 
sized counterpart of one section or furnace of the proposed boilers ; and in 
this, I have tried various descriptions of anthracite and other steam coal ; 
and I am happy to say that we find, with slight modification of the posi- 
tion of the fire-bars, we can burn, with highly satisfactory results, either 
anthracite or common steam coal under the same boiler—a very important 
advantage, as securing to us the means of freely selecting the fuel which 
may prove cheapest and best.’”’—London Paper, July 29. 


——_—oa———— 


THREE COLONIAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Some documents just published in connexion with the recent course of 
emigration to Australia convey information on three subjects of interest— 
namely, the light in which the Chinese labourers lately introduced into 
New South Wales are regarded ; the experience obtained as to the value 
of the labourers from the Isle of Skye, sent out by the Highland Emigra- 
tion Society ; and, lastly, the prospect of any fulfilment of the obligations 
entered into by Government emigrants for repayment of a portion of their 
passage money if they should leave the colony within four years. On 
each point the statements are unfavourable. As respects the Chinese im- 
migrants, the Government Resident at Brisbane, New South Wales, re- 
ports that they are held in great disfavour, chiefly from their weakly con- 
stitution, and their filthy habits and dissatisfied dispositions. In the case 
of the Skye labourers disappointment has also been experienced, and, al- 
though there is no difficulty in the present state of things in their finding 
employment, the colonists would greatly prefer the ordinary agricultural 
people from England and Ireland. The experience of their capacity thus 
far obtained was limited, but the impression was that they were slothful, 
dirty, and discontented. In relation to the repayment of passage money 
the report from the immigration agent in the colony of Victoria is that 
the engagements to that effectare just so much waste paper ; that inmany 
cases the immigrants are not aware what they have signed ; and that it 
is obvious any attempt to enforce such agreements would be futile, some 
few instances in which it has been tried having invariably failed. These 
statements, however, although they appear discouraging, are only such 
as might have been expected. The Chinese population in California are 
found intelligent and valuable, but in that country they mostly arrive 
unshackled by agreements. In Australia they consist of persons selected 
by agents at Amoy, and indentured for five years at wages of four dollars 
a-mouth. Although anable to return home for so long a period, no pro- 
vision has been made for their being accompanied by their families, and in 
disagreements between them and their employers justice is rendered im- 
possible from the total absence of any means of interpreting their lan- 
guage. They are shut out, therefore, from every proper influence, and 
find themselves working at a rate of payment equal to about a fifth of the 
current market price. The absence of success under such circumstances 
must not be considered as any testimony against the intrinsic eligibility 
of Chinese labour. With respect to the Skye emigrants, there was no reason 
to suppose that a people who had fallen in their own country to the destitute 
condition from which it was the object to remove them would exhibit any 
sudden alteration of character in Australia, although perhaps, when mixed 
with the general population, they may be found a not injurious element. 
As to the repayment of passage money by pauper emigrants who would 
evidently have put their hands to any agreement, even if it had compro- 
mised their lives, for the sake of getting away. no vexation need be felt 
that the attempt is likely to be without result. The only thing to be 
guarded against is allowing it to create an idea that the run of English 
labourers and mechanics are of such a class that their honesty, under a 
properly-arranged system, based on a knowledge of character, could not, 
in a majority of cases, be trusted to redeem any rational and well-under- 
stood engagements to which they might commit themselves.— Times, 4u- 
gust 18, 





Scorcu AnD ExGiisa PLovers; Berwick AGricuiruraL MgETING.— 
The three best ploughs having now completed their trial task, and their 
three ridges lying quite contiguous, they became an interesting object of 
examination. To a practised eye, conversant in what constitutes fine 
ploughing, a very slight scrutiny only was necessary to fix upon the best. 
The competitors taken in the order of the catalogue were—Howard, 
Ponton, and Sellar. It is well known that one mark of good plough- 
manship lies in the more or less disappearance of any beard in either 
stubble or lea ploughing, in the seams of the furrows. Howard's plough 
is armed with an appendage—a little plough, whose duty is to scarify 
the edge of theslice that is being turned over—which effectually prevents 
any vestige of beard appearing. In Scotch ploughs this is effected by at- 
tention to the position of the coulter and the form of the furrow slice, and 
hence the greater difficulty in attaining perfection on this point. It was 
easy to see, therefore, that Howard’s plough should have the advantage 
on this point, but that plough has also such @ length of mould-board, and 
that mould-board beautifully polished steel, that it turas over and lays 
the slice in such an unbroken and glossy state, that to the admirers of 
fine ploughing its work appears perfection itself. No wonder then that 
Mr. Howard carried the prize ; the work was asregular as machinery 
could make it, and not a blade of grass to be seen. Mr. Sellars’s plough 
was second best, but came very close on the first, while Mr. Ponton’s fell 
third, and it was even whispered Lee an ne does 

lough, plucking up such large tufts of grass as ! r 
too obiraaive. Notwithstanding this carefully conducted trial, by which 
an English wheel plough has beaten all the Scotch swing-ploughs pre- 
sent, there will yet remain much room for questioning the propriety 
of such a decision. We know there is now & ater | strong feeling 
amongst agriculturists against the system of fine ploughing, and aes in 
many instances it is ignored altogether. It is also known that the ng: 
lish plough-makers have of late years turned their attention chiefly to 
that system which with us is falling out of repute; but betwixt the at 
there is still a marked difference. In the Scotch system, it is produce 
by a deceptive process of cutting the furrow slice. By the English 4 
thod tbere is honesty in the cutting of the furrow slice ; it is fairly an 
fully lifted. The laying up and giving it the bigh polish seems due alto- 
gether to a combination in the mould-board, its great length, its curva- 
ture, and its polish. The first and principal element, therefore, in the 
working of this plough is such as ought to be encouraged, while the re- 
maining can be modified to suit the views of those who may use it.— 


North British Agriculturist. 


s CompLiMent To Enciisnuen.—Amid a motley throng 
of Jews, Turks, Persians and Arabs I held on my way, the black — 
of the Christian cheek by jowl with the henna’d bearded and finger-nal is 
of the Sherkh; till arriving at a gateway an Indian British coltier pre” 
sented arms to me as I passed into the residency of the East India - 
pany’s political agent, and Her Majesty’s Consul General, Col. Raw — 

Here I was invited to take up my quarters. We rode out into ~ of 
sert by day, attended, of course, by cawasses and grooms, and play ahi 
liards of evenings. I passed Christmas day in company with ane oe 
Englishmen who reside here, and who by their Just dealing an "P ho : 
conduct have made the name of their coantry an honored one. , 


1854. 


Che Albion. 














ld Arab 
Col. R——, as its representative, has more influence with the wi 

tribes and various peoples here collected, than any Pasha th Te 
tained. An instance will suffice—it is one among many. nid’ te) 
of the Zobeide tribe, (from whence ng Haroun Al Rase oe ned 

was in rebellion. The Pasha sent to him, bidding him come to = : 
pledging his word that his person should be held nviolate. “I Soe = 

trust you,” was the Arab’s reply, “ but send me the English ¢ ~ 8 
word and I’ll come.” The Colonel, enforcing a promise to him _ 
the Pasha, in turn passed his word to Wadeh for his safety, Ags 
chief arriving the affair was settled. Another anecdote of Arab faith in 
Englishmen, ad for the present I have done. A wild fellow of @ Bedou- 
in, of the Djeher tribe, whom Coyle had engaged to pilot and protect him 
across the desert, (one securing you from all danger,) at parting pro- 
fessed much respect and good will, whereupon Coyle desired him, d any 
stray Englishman fall into the hands of his tribe, to save him. “ I will,’ 

the Arab replied, “ for I know Englishmen now—they say what they 
mean, do what they say, and their word is as straight as my spear. — 
Letter from Bagdad, in the N. Y. Tribune. 





Tus Bar anp THE Baxd.—In the course of the trial of the case of Cox 
v. Carrington, at the Somerset assizes, last week, Mr. F. W. Slade, Q.C., 
the leading advocate of the plaintiff, made the following curious display 
of his profound acquaintance with the works of the bard of Avon. In 
one of the articles in the Bath Chronicle, complained of as libellous, the 
editor quoted the words of Bottom, in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” | 
—*“J’ll roar you as gentle as any sucking dove.” Having first of all | 
read “ Boston” for “‘ Bottom,” and created some laughter by the mis- 
take, which the learned counsel ingeniously apologised for by saying that 
it appeared to bé so written in his brief, Mr. Slade went on to ridicule 
the language employed, and which he supposed to be that of the editor. 
“Pll roar you as gently as any sucking dove,”’ exclaimed Mr. Slade, 
triumphantly ; “ why, gentlemen, did you ever hear of a ‘sucking dove’ 
roaring? I always thought that ‘sucking deves’ cooed?” Here Mr. 
Serjeant Kinglake came to the relief of Mr. Slade, and quietly informed 
him that the words in question were not the words of the editor, but of 
Shakspeare, and by some persons were thougnt not to be so ridiculous as 
his learned friend seemed to imagine. Mr. Slade then eecaped from this 
difficulty by saying that he was not so learned as his friend the serjeant, 
who knew everything, and proceeded with his speech. It is said that Mr. 
Slade is to be a candidate for Cambridge, in conjunction with Lord Vis- 
count Maidstone (both unsuccessful); the noble lord is himself a poet, 
and will probably be astonished to find that his learned colleague has so 
little acquaintance with the works of the greatest of English bards.— 
Bristol Mirror. 

Tue MryisterRIAL Waite Bair Disner.—The usual Ministerial white- 
bait dinner, which announces the close of the session, took place at Green- 
wich on Len meer All the Ministers were present, with the unimport- 
ant exceptions of the Premier, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Attorney-General. Lord Palmerston 
took the chair, and, for the first time, was “ supported” by two of bis col- 
leagues—Lord John Russel being on his right and the Duke of Newcastle 
on his left. He was opposed, as usual, by SirWilliam Molesworth, Mr. Wil- 
son, was kind enough to attend to the hats and ticket them. The dinner 
did credit to Mr. Mainquarter’s establishment. The usual loyal toasts hav- 
jag been disposed of, Lord Palmerston said that they must not forget 
their absent friends, and he proposed “ The healths of Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Sir Alexander Cockburn.” He 
had no doubt that very sufficing reasons kept them away that day. Lord 
Aberdeen had never been well since the attack on the Crimea had been | 
announced ; Mr. Gladstone had probably been upset by the Lawley and 
O'Flaherty disclosures ; Sir James Graham was possibly suffering under 
affliction at the /Gches of his protégé in the Black Sea, who let the Russians 
do as they please there ; and Sir Alexander Cockburn very likely did not 
consider the sitting down among a batch of unlucky colleagues as much 
in the light of a *refresher’’ after his labours. But he was sure that 
there was no doubt as to the degree of esteem in which every one present 
beld the four subjects of the toast (it was, said his lordship in an under tone, 
acase of Le Diable & Quatre), and therefore he would give with all the 
honours, their absent friends, and Sir W. Molesworth, as the most absent 
man among them, to return thanks.— London Press. 








Orenine or St. GrorGe’s-Hati.—It is now arranged that St. George’s- 
hall shall be opened on the 19the of September, but the belief is that 
the Queen will not be present. The wish of Her Majesty, however, is to 
be sounded through the medium of the Earl of Sefton, and, in the event 
ef the Queen expressing a desire to inaugurate the building, any day 
about the specified time, which may suit Her Majesty better, will be fixed. 
The chances, nevertheless, are at present against the Royal Family being 
in attendance, and it is possible that the stir which was madein the House 
of Lords a fortnight back, by Lord Campbell, at the instigation of the 
members of the Northern Bar, may have decided the point. Her Majesty’s 
punctuality is notorious, and, if she had felt a wish to be present, her de- 
sire would have been known ere this. The arrangements, therefore, will 
proceed on the supposition that we shall not be honoured by the face ot 
Royalty, notwithstanding Prince Albert’s exclamation to the Sovereign 
three years ago, as he was leaving the hall for the railway opposite, “Let 
us take another view of this beautiful building.” It has been decided, so 
far, that there shall be two performances—one in the morning, and ano- 
ther in the evening—the first to consist of the Hallelujah Chorus, the Coro- 
nation Anthem, and other musical pieces; and the second of an Oraio- 
rio. Mis Clara Novello, whose success in the first-named piece at the 
opening of the Sydenham Palace astonished and delighted every one, will 
be the prima donna on the occasion, while Sir Henry Bishop will wield 
the baton, and Dr. Wesley will guide the organ—an instrument so vast 
that it requires the aid of steam to bring out its volume in perfection. A 
chorus of 200 performers will swell the enormous mass of sound. We see 
it stated that al) the admissions are to be paid for, the price balf-a-guinea 
per head, and that the members of the corporation are to have no advan- 
tage over the public, beyond the selection of the seats which they and their 
families may desire to occupy, before the general ballot for seats takes 
place. As the proceeds, after the payment of expenses, are to be handed 
over to the charities, this is the regular course to parsue ; but rumours 
abound that the proposed arrangement is not satisfactory to certain mem- 
bers of the Council, and with that body rests the ultimate control of the 
affair.— Liverpool Chronicle. 


Governors oF CoLonies.—A return has been obtained by Mr. Brother- 
ton of the names of all Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the Bri- 
tish colonies, with the amount of their salaries, dates of their appoint- 
ments, and other particulars. From this return it appears that there are 
45 places at which we have governors, lieutenant-governors, or persons 
acting in that capacity. Their aggregate salaries amount to £118,846 
per annum. The highest salary is £7,000, which is given in two cases 
only—viz., to the Earl of Elgin, Captain-General and Governor-in-Chiet 
of Canada ; and to Sir G. W. Anderson, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Ceylon. From this point they range downwards to as low as 
£500, which is the salary at Montserrat, Nevis, and Heligoland. There 
is one £6,000 salary, to James Macaulay Higginson, at the Mauritius; 
and £5,000 is given at Jamaica, to Sir H. Barkly ; at Gibraltar, to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir R. Gardiner; at the Ionian Islands, to Sir H. G. 
Ward ; at the Cape of Good Hope, to Lieutenant-General Cathcart, (re- 
turned home and gone to the East); at New South Wales, to Sir C. A. 
Fitzroy ; and at Victoria, to Captain Sir C. Hotham. The salary at 
South Australia is £2,000. Among the present governors there are 12 
holding military, and 4 naval rank. The remainder are civilians. The 
Earl of Elgin is the only peer. 


INDICTMENT AGAINST QueEN CurisTiva.—According to the Madrid pa- 
pers, Dona Maria Christina de Bourbon, is debtor to the State twenty-four 
millions, which she received unlawfully as Reina Gobernadora, from 1834 
to 1840, yer married a second time shortly after the death of her first 
husband ; twelve millions which were paid to her on her return from 
France for the first three years which she had passed out of the country ; 
and thirty-five millions, the difference between the money of Spain and 
America, for the ten years that she has drawn her pension on the treasury 
of Cuba ; making a total of seventy-one millions of reals. With the sweat 
of the people, the Riansares family raised their palace of the Calle de las! 
Rejas ; founded estates at Tarancon ; acquired the coal-mines of Langreo ; 

€ its own a great part of the Gijon railroad ; took many shares in the 
Canalization of the Ebro ; took a great number in the company of La Es- 
ana Industrial (a joint stock manufacturing company); entered with 
nor Salamanca in the participation of various lines of railroad ; and es- 
tablished at Havana engines, and other speculations. 


Bona Five TraveLters.—On Sabbath last, an old man and a lad 
called for refreshments at a snug country public house. “ Are youa 
fide traveller?” asked the mistress. “The deil’s in the woman,” 
replied the old man ; “how cana body be bonny at 75?” “Ob, but,” 
faid mine hostess, “If you're no bona fide ye canna be here.” Just as 





the old man was ready to launch out an angry rejoinder, a person on a 
crutch arrived, and asked for admission and refreshment. “ Are yea 
bona fide traveller?” inquired the landlady. ‘Ah, a real bona fide, a 
real bona fide,” replied the new customer; and he was admitted. The 
old man looked astonished ; but observed, at length, that if the chiel on 
the crutch was a bonny feedic, be and his young friend were bonny 
feedies too. In a moment the magic word gained them admittance, the 
smiling dame remarking “ that bona fide travellers were turned a great 
deal rifer than the auld kind were afore railroads were heard o’,””—Perth 
Advertiser. 


Bo.p anp Honest LanevaGE.—No difficulty now remains to be settled 
with Great Britain, except the contemptible one that the present Adminis- 
tration now attempts to raise about the British occupancy of the Belize and 
the Bay Islands. Every Administration appears to act under the impres- 
sion that they cannot retain power aad place unless upon the condition 
of keeping up a quarrel with England, and some pretext for the 
abuse of the British government on the score of rapacity and of interfe- 
rence with the affairs of this American continent. Mr. Buchanan must 
have made a poor figure in his correspondence, if he was instructed to 
deny the right of Great Britain to the occupancy of British Honduras, and 
to demand her abandonment of that territory. Mr. Buchanan himself, 
while Secretary of State, recognized the British jurisdiction there, by the 
appointment of a Consul to the Belize, and he was duly informed of every 
step taken by the British government in regard to Central American 
affairs, and never found in them any subject of complaint.— Washington 
Corresp. Journal of Commerce, August 30. 








Piczons anp SwaLiows.—-Mr. Rood, of Buffalo, New York, says he 
threw a stick at a flock of pigeons flying over his head, and cut off a wing 
of one of them. The bird flew away with his other wing, and, for aught 
Mr. R. knows, is flying yet. . 

An experiment has just been successfully made of employing swallows 
to carry letters, as pigeons were used some years back. Six swallows, 
taken in their nests at Paris, were conveyed by railway to Vienna, and 
there let go, with a small roll of paper, containing 1,510 words, under the 
wing of each. They were let go at a quarter after seven in the morning ; 
two arrived at Paris a few minutes before one, one at a quarter past two, 
one at four o’clock, and the other two did not make their appearance at 
all.--@he Field, London Paper. 


Impromptu ALLEGIANCE.—Great sensation was made at Madr‘d on the 
occasion of the oath taken by the new Ministers, by an impromptu addi- 
tion to the Ministerial oath made by the Minister of Marine, Espartero’s 
old Aide-de-Camp, General Allende Salazar. On the oath of fidelity be- 
ing administered to him in the Queen’s presence, he did not content him- 
self with the usual formula, “I swear it,” but added, “and I swear also 
to defend the rights of the people.” The Queen, who heard this extraor- 
dinary breach of etiquette, exhibited no emotion. 





Horses’ Sore Backs.--A correspondent at a distance writesas follows, 
which may prove serviceable to some of our readers: “If your horse is 
troubled with a sore or galled back, rub white lead, softened to a paste 
with linseed oil, on the injured part, till the sore is completely covered. 
Some recommend for this purpose a solution of vitriol in water ; but the 
former remedy is far preferable, and, on the whole, more certain to effect 
acure. I have known bad galls entirely healed and cured by it in a few 
days. Wounds on any part of the animal, if not deep and of a serious 
character, are generally eased, and disposed to heal rapidly, by this ap- 
plication.-.Vorthern Farmer. 


A Lazy Man’s Luxvury.—A patent was in September last issued to 
David Freed, of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, for an “ improvement in 
toilet furniture. The invention consists in attaching to a piece of farni- 
ture an apparatus by means of which pantaloons may be drawn off with- 
out stooping or sitting down.” 


ArtiriciaL Hatcuinc.—An ingenious improvement in artificial hatch- 
ing has been made by Mr. Carlo Minasi, the son of the wellknown pen- 
and-ink artist. By the use of a small naptha lamp, without wick, and 
burning with an equal flame continously for weeks together 70 eggs are 
hatched at the top of the apparatus, and the young are reared by the as- 
sistance of an artificial mother atthe bottom. The first cost of the appa- 
ratus is but trifling ; and the improvement admits of the application of 
gas. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 296. 
White. Black. 
. Bto K 5. | K tks B. 
. Rto K B3ch. K moves, 
3. P to Q 6 checkmate. 
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To Corresréxpents.—E. B. C. Mr. S. will write by post. Mr. A\’s prett 
Problem shall have early attention. Solutions received from D. T. and J. R 
are correct ; but the reverse is the case with those of L. C. and M. K. 





RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction in 
Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again on Monday, Septem- 

ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, or in the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, who are prepared to state Terms, &c, 








ROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION AND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be receivea at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bleecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 








S.—A FAMILY is desirous of letting to Two Single Gentlemen or friends—together 

R by oe Handsomely Furnished Sitting Room and Bed Room adjoining, ond teem 
cious and beautiful room with Pantry on the first floor of a large gentlemanly house, centrally lo- 
coated, near Broadway. Bath, and every comfort to be expected. 

A pplications desired only from parties who are willing to pay a fair price, equivalent for supe- 
rior accommodations.—Breakfast if desired and served in the rooms. 

Address, (post paid) with full name and particulars, to ‘*S. D. H.,’’ Metropolitan Post-office, 
Astor Place. 





ADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the ith of Sep- 
tember. augl9—7t 





N RS. GIBSON WILL RE-OPEN HER BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union Square, Fourth Avenue, on Thursday, 14th September. 
augl9—4t. 


LIVERPOOL «& PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP CO.—NOTICE.— 
The CITY OF PHILADELPUIA will sail for Liverpool, Saturday, 23d September, instead 

ef 9h September as previously advertised. SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, : 

17 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia. 











oR IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 
my VER Steams!ip will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, September 2, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
ze oon until paid for. ‘led ogee ie ‘ art, eple 
or tor passage, having unequa! acco! ions for e ce and comfort, ® 
ie . EDWARD K. COLLINS & OO., 56 Ws'l Street 
P mgers are req d to be on board at 1 AS. 
The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail September 16, 1854. 
Pina spate will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods eontraband 
of war. 
Notice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
rice of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of July, wil! be $130 im the 
st cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 











7 
THE BREVOORT HOUSE, . 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Furnished with all the conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened tor the reception of p t or visitors, on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with » Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The © be under the ex- 
elusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late of the COLLE desirous of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the . 


sept2—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


HE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND 
AND OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in the above Unive , are now vacant. 
of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 
with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate a) plication 
peid) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governors, at Halllex, who 
‘ord such information as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S8., July 18, 1554 


DRAFTS.—£1 STARLING, AND UPWARDS. 
OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New VY xis 








o 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WA 
= Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, 
1 & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dablia, payable at any town in Ireland, 
Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & 00. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
83 Sonth street, New York. 
BQ” REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed, 
ogame wishing to securepassage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. mar4i—3m. 





MES: MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIG 
that her School, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fourteenth Street. between Fiftn and Sixth A venues, 
wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Cirenlars | be obtained at her address, or at Messra, 
Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. will be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pe- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to accommodate pu 
residing at a distance. aug! 











_N. P. WILLIS’S NEW BOOK. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK— 
Fr4novs PERSONS AND PLACES. By N. P. Wiixis. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 


‘The personal portrayings of distinguished contemporaries of which this volume is mai 
composed, will insure its reablenes. It will have a value, from the same quality, that will mm 
crease with time, and be, also, independent, te a certain degree, of its literary merits. Sketehes 
of the men of mark of any period are eagerly devoured—more eagerly as the subjects pass a 
and are beyond further seeing and descriing—the public requiring less that or should be 
done than that they should be reve ro THE LIFE. Correctness such pencillings is more 
portant than grace in the art. And this I claim to have proved for these sketches.’’—Pixrtraw® 
Srom the Preface. _ 

N. P. Willis’s Works in Nine Uniform Volumes, each, $1 25. 

RURAL LETTERS AND OTHER RECORDS, &c_ 1 vol. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET AND PICTURES OF SOCIETY, &c. 1 vel. 

LIFE HERE AND THERES, Ae. 1 vol. 

HURRY GRAPHS, &c., &c., &c. 1 vol. 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, &c., &. 1 vel. 

FUN JOTTINGS, &c., Ac. 1 vol. 

SUMMER CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN, 1 vol. 

HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPIOS, 1 vol. 

These books will be sent by mail, posracr Patp, for the price remitted to the Publisher, 

CHARLES SORIBNER, No. 145 Nassan-st., New York, 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—SEPTEMBER. 





NOW READY. , 
CONTENTS. 

PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number ITI. : Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 

1. OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS. 

2. WOOD NOTES. II. The Forest. TII. The Lake 

3. FRANZ LISZT, AND THE PRODIGIOUS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

4. MARTIAN IN HER CELI 

5. THE WILDS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 

6. LITERATURE OF ALMANACS. A Dialogue between Piscator and Alcofribas Na- 
sier, Jr , at the Glen House, White Mountains. 

7. ISRAEL POTTER (Continned.) Dr. Franklin and the Latin Quartier—Mysteries 
of Parisian Lodging:—Another Adventare—Paul Jones in a Reverie—Israe) returne. 
to Squire Weodex 


Cc 2) 
& THE SONGS THAT NEVER WERE SUNG. 
9. PRAIRIF LETTERS : The Trail of the Lost Child. 
10. MY HUSBAND'S MOTHER. 
ll. THE WEEDER. 
12. THE PROPER SPHERE OF MEN, (A Letter from one of the ‘‘ Strong -Minded,”’) 
183. THE COCK-FIGHT IN MEXICO. 
14. THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. Letter te 
Charles Butler, Fsq., by one of the Excursionists. 
15. THE HISTORY OF A COSMOPOLITE., 
16. THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
17. THE EDITOR AT LARGE, 
1s. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LiTeRatuRE—American. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories—Horace Mann's Address at Antioch College—Bay- 
ard Taylor’s Journey to Central Africa—Miles’ Rambles in Iceland. 





Complete Sets of Putnam’s Magazine. 

The First, Second. and Third Volumes, ange qoaaete of Sas Swe pages o> Li- 
tertoure, ypdminent American Writers. hese volnmes are equa’ quanity to einery 
Boodectmae Fither volume may stil] be had, neatly bound fu cloth, price $2. For the presen 
the publishers will supnly new subscribers with the three volumes, in cloth, post-paid, om receipt 
of $5. They may also be had in half morocco, price $8. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Pinee. 
PROF’. AYTOUN’S NEW WORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


IRMILIAN, A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. ByT. Percy Jones. i2mo. Cloth 
Price 50 cents. 

Familian is @ hit at many vulnerable authors of the day, as Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, and 
particularly Alexander Smith, whose ‘‘ Life Tragedy’”’ probably suggested the work The vari- 
ous extravagances of these authors are hit off in the pen of Firmilian. As a key to the person 
T. Percy Jones is Alexander Smith ; Apollodorus is Gilfillan, as a representative o the poet 
puffing schoo! ; Mariana is in compliment to Tennyson ; the Uncle Tom Schoo! is in for a pre 
bard hit; while much of the mach nery is a travesiy of Festus and Faust. The versification 
as good as the wit, and both are exquisite. The work originated in a quizzing article by ite an- 
ther, which attracted great attention, a few months simce, in Biaslnted 

JUST PUBLISHED— 
HRISTOPHER NORTH'S GREAT WORK, THE NOCTES AMBROSIANS. By Pret. 
Witsoyn, J. G. Lockuart, James Hoee and Dr. MaGinn. Edited, with Memoirs and 
Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols., cloth, $5; half calf or morocco extra, $10 ; sheets 
for binding, $4 50. 





CONTENTS. 


Vol. I. Portrait of Prof. Wilson (engraved on steel) ; History of Blackwood’s Magazine ; Theis} 
topher in the Tent ; The Chaldee Manuscript ; and Noctes from August, 1819, to August, i824, 


Vol. Il. Engraved fac simile of a Manuscript page of the Noctes in Wilson’s handwriting; A 
Memoir of Prot. Wilson ; and Noctes from November, 1824, to July, 1827. ‘ 


Vol. LII, Portrait and Memoir of Lockhart ; Noctes from January, 182%, to April, 1820. 
Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hogg ; Noctes from May, 1830, to November, 1431. 


Vol. V. Portrait and Memoir of Dr. Maginn ; Noctes from February, 1832, to February, 1885 ; 
with a eopious Index to the whole woik, embracing ever three thousand references to subjects, 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY OF 


N EMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S PIPTY 
4 YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Remimiscences of a Merchant’s Life. 1 vel., 
l2mo., cloth, Price $1 25. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street, 


A BIOGRAPHY FULL OF BXCITING sOBNES AND 
REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 














D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


CAPTAIN CANOT, Or, TWENTY YEARS OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER; Being 
an Account of his Career on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and tm the West In- 
dies. Written out and Edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda and @onversations. By, 

Brantz Mayer. 1 vol. 12mo. 448 pp. With Eight illustrations. Price $1 25. 


Publisher's Notice. 


This volume eontaining a biography of a person actually resident in Baltimore is full of won- 
derful and striking incident, quite as remarkable as the imaginary life of Robinson Crusoe, writ- 
ten by De Foe. His adventures at sea and on land are of ihe most exciting character, and ec- 
curring in all parts of the world. —Captain Canot is an adventarer o! the first stamp ; one who has 
seen peril and rather courted than shunned it, and if not always coming out ot it unscathed, yet 
always with honor to himself and iderable confusion to his i A fellow who has kein 
the knife, the bullet, and the war-club, and been honoured with some sears, the sight of which 
would give some men the frights. A man who has trodden the quarter-deck of the merchantman,. 
the pirate, and the slaver ; who had met the cruisers of Uncle Sam and John Bull in the Mexiean. 
Gulf, on the broad Atlantic, and the African coast and eluded them, sometimes after hard fight- 
ing, and sometimes without, and got off, scot free, with a celerity v hich dumb-foundered bis pur- 
sners, and impressed them with the belitef that he was another Vanderdecken—a d—a phan- 
tom—or a delusion. By turns a sailor, merchant, pirate, slaver, hunter, but always an adventn- 
rer. Now, revelling in all the luxuries of opulence, then poorer than Lazarus, and without a 
maravedi oracrusi. To-day es the African coast on the decks of « slaver, to-morrow a. 
captive, the day after a mignty chief, then a high-priest, aiterward a mendicant, and then a plan- 
ter—rich in slaves and gold dust ; always in trouble, but ever taking the smiles and frowns of 
fortune with a heart as light as brave. This is Captain Canot. 


What N. P. Willis says of it. 


The Appletons have nearly ready a work of the most singular and accidental raciness of o 

and authenticity. The biograpby of an African slaver as taken from his own lips, and giving bis 
adventures in this traffie for twenty years. The experiences of the pursuit, as the reader may 
know, are as much inland as on the coast and the trader becomes familiar with the Kings, and 
people, and is conversant with thei: domestic life, wars, superstitions and industries. Capt Canot 
(whose life is the subject of the book) was one of the most successful adventurers ever known in 
the traffic. He is well known in Baltimore, where he has resided since the active pursuits of his 
vocation were too much for his years, and it is here amid repose and leisure, that he has imparted 
to his distinguished pany on pad (Brants Mayer, our former charge d’affaires te Mexico, and aw- 
thor of the well-known k on that country), the particulars of his life.—With at natarad 
keenness of perception, and plete c icativeness, he bas literally unmasked his real life, 
and tells both what he was and what he saw the latter being the Photograph of the Negro in 
Africa which bas been so long wanted. A vephew of Mr. Mayer has illustrated the volume with 
~ admirable eee We should think no book of the present day would be received with 
so keen an interes a 








From the N. Y. Tribune. 


Without sharing in the Etheologieal views of Brantz Mayer we wil! do him the justice to say 
hat he has acquitted himse)f of his function as the amanuensis of Canot with a fidelity to his prin- 
cipal, a zeal and an unction that leaves nothing to be desired. The work could-not bave been 
better done if the principal actor had combined the descriptue talent of De Foe with (the astute- 
ness of Fouche and the dexterity of Gil Blas) which traits are ascribed to the worthey whose sc- 
quaintance we shal] soon make by his admiring editor. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Canot was formerly an apprentice of the celebrated William Gray, the eminent ship Owner of 
Boston, and was brought up in his service. He is Italian L birth, a Frenchman by descent, a 
Spaniard by serei-naturalization and ~~ e, an African by habit, and a bit of an American by early 
association and apprenticeship. Hi se name is Conneau, and he is a brother of Dr. Comnese 





who bas long been the attendant ana = .. » 3, and is now medecinen chef of the Emperor of France, 
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STATE OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICE, ALBANY, AUGUST 10, 10, 1854. 


. 
—To the Sheriff of the 
Election to be held 
y of No ater Caan the tiiewtng ealeere 


SPST T hee York 


State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Sestsicu: 


A Governor, be place of Horatio Seymour ; 
t 


Srd, 5th and 8th wards, in the city of New York ; 
posed hh, 10th, and Mth wards of the city of New York ; 
ed of the 7th and 13th wards in New York, and the city of Williamsburgh 
Kings County Aang Sixth District, composed of the 11th, lithe and 17th wards in New York; 
the Seventh D com the 9ch, 16th and 20th wards in New York; and for the 
District, ~~ +¥ of the 12th, 18th and 19th wards in New York. 
Officers also to be = for said County : 
Members of Assem 
in the Beas. y ‘Ale exander W. Bradford ; 
place of Francis R. Tillou ; 





District, 
District, ar - 


>> PP 


Mayor, in ee place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; 
r, in the place of Garrett Dyckman ; 
ofS itreets and Lamps, iu the place of Goaree G,. Glazier, who was ap 
caused ‘Sy te the resiznatiou of Henry Arcularius 
ice Justice, for the Second District. in 4 pase of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
caused by the death of John McGrat 
Goraees for the eA House, in the place of Gustavus A. Congyer and William Pinkney 


. in ‘the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
B. Blunt. 

7 Police Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, 

the Righth Judicial Distrist. omupened of Go Hae Ge weeks. 


ecpeoely 
Ww. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary 


pointed 


ee 
tb i 
st 


! 


a 
: 
8 


of 
and 


E 
: 


oR 


‘ofS 


SHerirr’s ag stg 
New York, August l4th 
pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements of 
provided. JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


tate. 


wos. 


above is published 
Statute in such case made and 


spapers in the count: blish the above once in each week until the 
— orien hand m their bills for ae the same, so that a be laid before the 
Super visors, and for pa: t. See Revised Statutes, r 1, chap- 
ter 6G, title 3, article 34, part Ist, page 1 Sheriff. 


i 


JOHN ORSER, 





. ‘DRAPTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 
E NCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES: 


POOL 


—BILLS —~ THE BANK OF pe ny me py on the BANK OF LIVER 
of £1 and apwards payable of the Banks in the Aen Kingdom. 


atany 
For Sale by BREWER. DWELL, 
Png yy pd SN R & Co.) 


Old Slip and Water Street, New York, 


509,000 COPIES OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES 
Can be Supplied within a Reasonable Time after the Orders are Received. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., NO. 10 PARK PLACE, 


WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 

JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRIVA,; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile By Bayard Tavlor, Author of ‘ Views Afoot,’”’ ‘* El Dora- 
do,” &c. Lilustraced with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
ny and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental 0 ‘in one b vol., 

aboat 509 pages, 12mo., nearly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
*,* Orders for the above work from the trade requested without delay, the first large edition be- 
= already exhausted in advance of publication. Orders will be dispatched in the order of their 





_——- 





v 


ALSO, NEARLY READY 
Ii. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Ilustrations by Dapler. 1 vol., square 8vo. 
tL sot emo AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being a Deseriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisious of ar- 
ticles - Edited by ©. K. Goodrich. 4to. 


I¥. - DANA’S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 


Vv. ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS, New edition with illustrations. 


VI. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
With Mlusirations. 12mo. 


DELLUC'’S BISOATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


pus excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
feod that can be given wo children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
ela, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. “doth Street. 


WN. BR. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
wern «ight heurs. sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


NW GASES OF INDIGESTION, and various {lis to which that complaint gives fas, It is an 
favaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 








4 ent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ERED I Ses costi veness, it had invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared i holesale #"* *etail, b. JOHN A. TARRANT, 
— ” (Successor to James Tarrant,) Dr ist, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, . ¥. 
Por sale by Rush mS & Co., Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dullue & Co., 
@m Broadway, and b ements & Binetnrod” Flushing, L. I. 


NATIONAL LOAN ty LIFE ASSURANCE St SIETY 
LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENOY in . 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
owered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic——Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bang ror THs Wipow 4aNpD THE Oneuay,’”’ 
‘xia Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 
State Stocks and New vee rane Stocks with the COMPTROLLER 14 ts sears 
W YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 
at their G General Agency, No. 71 Wail street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
4 to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premiam. 
of edn for transaction of current business. 


The Lecal ys ion 
Examiners in attendance cally eons P.M 
ee ee ae this Company 





Emp 





t 
or 


can be had at the office, No. Wall 


James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
~~ Hi ae, 7 C. Tucker, 
Parish, J seph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Heury ‘udlam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKE 


@he Merchant’ Bank, New York. me ‘eather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


ROBERT. . DILLON 


EXAMINERS: 
DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


At NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Sate & take up that of LIFE 
A RANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 

for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables oF Rates have been ad- 
oe the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 


MEDICAL 
DR, & 8, KEENE. 





whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal res bility of 
wy cy pg cies oe &@ ga srantee of security wnpateiiaied in this er. —— ts, contain- 
_. , and Mp information relating to the subject y be 


had a the office 
TWENT "FIVE 1 THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


inal ‘of the Company is Iwo Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
Best of Dollars. The Paid-up tal, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, . mae THRER 
ONS OF DOLLARS. Of this. 

ead constantly increasing, 


re to the extent 


a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
is invested in this country. All losses will be paid tony 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correyet, » Dep ‘enim. 
Josera GAILLARD, Jr. a W. Faszr, 
ben srincsnay, Esq. | Avex. Hawinron, Jr., > joute Fowzer, E 
Sanverson, Ksq Weeus S. Wermors, a 


ME 4 DICAL REFEREES. a =D 
USTIN Li. fe 
"kaduu> Pas, Resident Seer Seoretary. are, 


BRITIGH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated ulated Surplus. 


Is COMPANY offers the follewing, among ner other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans = on policies. : ; 
Halt o' prem um may remain on loan. 
No extra ch: ~. yas the Atlantic. 


ari 
Gallforais, Auste = special risks taken, 


ALSxanver E, Hosack, 





eae 
Premiums can be jie quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual seale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES, 


Excel AMILTON FISH, late G 
BE FRONT BARCLAY. Bag. HB Mt. Conca ° the State of New York. 
Henry, dowel om J. Phillips Ph 
Seneca as | # . tom bg 4 Joba H. Hicks, Keq. 
a EXAMINERS. 


SOHN 0. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Rast ésh 9. 
GRO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
D3AFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, ond the 


ATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale 
ullen. Virgil Virgil 8 Gon 


LIVINGSTON wares > co. Se ee 
obtained by application at any of the toe athens of 
and Harnden 's Philadelphia Expr 

THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

0 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 

Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annnai Division ef profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ba why wh such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify 

this view an annual investigation will be made into each "ess of risk, and a return of one 
— © fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
Dave in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
9 the pl) of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





Epuunp 8. Symes, Esq, 
Cisment Tasor. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


A. ©. Baroiar, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suav, 

Francis F. Woopnovse, Esq. 


Wuuuas H. Paestoy, Esq., Seoreary. 
AUDITORS. 
Huwry Evz, Ese. 


| 
BANKERS, 
Mussrs. Giyy, Muxs & Co. 
Mesens. Carpace, Iuirrz & Russe, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL ome Oo 
Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. Lo Rees, J. Preece, Ly 3 
a EES, W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. @ . McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A 


J. Galt, T 

BIRGER evened SE OS PS ee ee 
P. ©. Hill, Agent, 

§ z, y. —— W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J fi. Srtere, Pon. L. O’Brien, J, Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hi 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. -” 
L. W. Gall, 


FREDERICK &. SS yr General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
0 Mowrreat. 


Cx ENN Esq. 
Boon Onort, Kear 
Joan 


Moss, Esq. 


Tuomas Wiutiams, Esq. 


&. John, N. B.... 2... 
%&. John’s, Newfoundiand,.. { J. 


Obarlotiotown, P.E. Islan:..§ 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 
No. 26 Cornhill, Senden. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


as oe ms cunts ay eg A very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
Policies wil ‘Nereafter en yey hg — the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-halfof the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or ar geagenton personal or otherwise; se will the policy (the 
| be reguired te we Meteed with the society, as each loan will sand teanele 

assured can at any time present his policy — demand of the Society = ro &. 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known ate pagans 


Applicants are not for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 8 
J. Eliiottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, Jobn Moss, 
B.8. 8 . h Croft, J. fe ay Starr. 
Joseph ompson, . C, Barclay, Colley Grattan. 
Charles Benuett, Thomas Nicoll, ’ 


Cpearisl grag Fy DIREC roe 
olmes, A. La Rocgue, R. Fabre, Wm. Lana, R 
Movtreal ....0...eseeeeeef J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. - 


o~ G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N. 8. ovens sveenst 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. s 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
{ ¥ We Jack. ” ie Be 


W.. J. Starr, Agent. 
W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—Mon treat. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion chief 
eens its protection give their careful attention. oom 7 

ent—what 
sepend ir their = 


St. John, N. B. 


eee eee eee 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . { H. 





er station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
netice. He nog hy striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 

to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
tot of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of sach — intended plans by premature death ! 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 

By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
smount of the savings of a aside and at the ae cost (during his own life or @ term of years) 


af ind ho es to set asi 

‘0 spread this most ad to en ¢ its meral adoption 

jhe thousands to whom it would Ae rmp= pThenenry = of mind, and in in the hear a death untold on 

ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its A. ee been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 

isaued in five years, ass nearly y £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, ite 

Directors have had the oan gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 

Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 

it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su 

on Officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, See by advert pm pm and the free di 

pM pe og as well as by the exercise of pe: but all are not 

= with at the hi py moment when they mig ne’ “y “ie to x to the friendly voice of 

warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notie ce ous induce many who need it most to reflect 

apon their duty ‘‘ to those ef Toad them without further solicitation to se- 

cure ita valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely a what they con- 
to be indisputable grounds viz : economy of mer mopag } and a high rate of interest, local man- 

agement and the in of its g surplus = bag Province, thus combining the chief 

reasons which rendsr one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 

who are fatesnates in the prosperit < anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 


leah at 








ir own house,’’ 





grounds ve 0 antage. 
The two justify the “Directors in off with perfect pradence rates of 
materially more advan’ us than those of any other ¢ now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of wares of offices having Branches in Canada, th 


e 
that a ip tH office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of f Policies 
than the ia: , Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
at Ne oe outl the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injare rc or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion t! _— the ex 
penses of “‘ The Ganada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best ceemeaed offices 
me must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the sa 
of all the heavy cha of management thereon, a8 the additional interest upon he accumulated 
monies (now drawn the Province) would more than counterbal the of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents - A. portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can 1? 
with the or by jon to the nearest local 
anted, Life Interescs and Reversions purchased, and -™ 
ion at —- to 6 per cent interest. 
Reports, or Tables of -_ Mtns. by mail to 
Seer: 


ee. Mo King St, ate al Cc. WwW. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam - 





~ Se | with 
to the assured 











Annuities pe endowments are 
eceived in Deposit or for accum 
For further information. 








September 9 


The Ships comprising 












Fee ADRIAGIG eee eee sees + EAs oe —eecene 
These ships having been built by contract express! on Cotmeariien aoey 
p—— tt a sie une tale ines, 10 conare ern yas rs 
epee aR ee Rene es arate 
ya L rey — ew York, and £20. 


‘attach 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM LIVBRPOOL. 












7, 184. 
a ime 
o- * a 
eh ” 
. is, ° 
29, = “ 
2 i) ~ 
Scag er eres |” an ras 
nen teen enaie oom * ~ “ 
, ostte ole cascaue .” 12 * 
seleccGbccareccu. = 4, 
cocesses — > a, © 
> Se 2, ° 
ie ns ..6, bs 
ms SAIL October oe 
om be Cocccee 4, * 
23, * he cccasee eee 
pe ceccees + +18, 
25, * he'ececoes 2, * 
eee Th. pe ceccces om © 
«+++» December, ....23, acc ccce a,” 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDWD _K. COLLINS & 0O., No. 86 Wall street, 
BROWN. ate 40 _ i" unegs 
STEPHEN KINNA mal RD # 00. 21 Auatin Friars, London. 
> ue Notre ictoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER. Havre. 
The owners of these ships will an Rt & a Son, specie, jewelry . 
cious stones or metals, wsleos’ bile are signed therefor, and aid the wales thereat eeeete; 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage... Cpe cdooess $190 | Second Cabin Passage............ .» 875 
’ FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. . . $110 | Second Cabin Passage...................960 


_— The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





pa Captains 

FODIS,.. cc cccccseccccecce UDKINS. | America,, .. .....6005 e006 inal ~ 4 on 
PA 00-600. cba00 46.9660¢eu0 ane RUrOpe, ».+ +++ +0000: 226i, Mecanvos: 
MN 4.60 600 00009 660e0 ued Capt. FE. G. Lorr. | Camada,..... s,s. scccccccce os . Capt. Stoms, 
Gs o oes cc0ner000 oes ." Capt. Haxnison. Niagara,..........c.. +++ «++ -Oapt, LEITOR. 
io vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

iw. 
Fr 

a 600 6660 CD UNM e+ enon dese Wednesday... ...+:...005- Sept’r 6th 1am. 
DLs oe 0006-00 Dn cn 6 665 0.000 Gat a, bse hse> ood Sep’r 13th *‘* 
Piss 66.0 0004 s86e-0 SP WEN 0 0 seccece CT 886000 000 065 Sept’'r With “* 
Niagara od Boston . . ecees She ¥ ais wee € . Sept’r Wth 
ts ant at oa New York .«..+Wednesday.... .. October 4th * 
America. ....... asker Te. s 0 o0'det ee ch) cos evesceee October llth “ 
Canada . New York .. Wednesday,...........,.. October 18th ‘ 


Berths not secured until am for. 
An experienced sargeon on board. 
The owners of these snips will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweir 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 
expressed. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 


4 Bowling Green 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1354. on the following days : 


NEW YORK. HAVRE 

St. Louis. , . 1854. April, -8 St. Louis. .......... 7 oe 
WN, ccc ceccccevese O Ae 6 JOEOM. 0 coe codecs coe June.....-. 7 
OP, TAMA, 6 ccc c00s ened June,....3 St. Louis Jaly.......5 
Ws oo vento soenee Tee cese t SST August.... 2 
St. Louis July. ....29 | St. Louis... -. August.... 30 
Tnion. . . August., ,.26 } Men a 0.0's 0090000004 Me scee4 z 
St. Lowis... 1... ws. eee re 23 St. Lonis eee 5 
i OEP Oct... .....H Union. . . Nov fe 
t. . Nov - 18 ' Bt, Lents. .... ccccsee TSG, we eseee Pi) 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, bailt expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are net sur 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers ry of the most apereved kind. 

h going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 
don Sivolleges over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 








Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first Soet ches, ive © ° ~- 
a86. ° 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first Bass 6 ..- £.800 

* ™ a“ ~ a second alass.... 00 


assage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
ante tters and newspapers must pass throngh the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM wet IN, Agen avre. 
CROSKEY & CC Agents, uthampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows - 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHIL ADELPHIA; 2,200 tons, Bape. 1. gees Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Le 
ROM PHILADELPHIA 
City of Philadelphia... .Saturday, Sept 3, 1854. 
City of Manchester... . Saturday, Oct. 
City of Philadelphia. “Satarday, Nov. 1 
City of Manchester. ...Saturday, Nov. 25) 
RATES of paenden. 
FROM PHILADELPAI4. 





ROM LIVERPOOL, 

Oity of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Aue. 90, 1364. 

City of Manchester. .. Wednesday, S 

| one ¢ Philadelphia, Wednesday, Oce 8 
. Wed y, Nov. 1, 


“ & 


“ “ 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms .......... coe aes Saloon after Staterooms... ... «++. 21 gaineas 
+. midship .. doeds «66 U beeen 66 ++ midship oe be cfenedovoe ep 
.. forwar ecccececd & .. forward ca enecsa. . a 


Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fror Liverpool. 
a of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out theix friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agen 
7 Walnnt Street, Philadelphia, 


1 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one’ of the above or 
other steam vesse 1s will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, E Virginia, or other ports on the 
Ch 





sabus “GLAS W,’’ 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Crate, C 
“NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, August 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday,.......... ... September 23rd, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............-.-900 00 
Do. do, (Midship do.) ,......cscccsccccssseses 19.00 
Bae 000 00.0000 v0 000.0ce 00 eee 00 06 0 00 000 C08 00 
{Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class mn. will be taken, supplied wi . 
sions of ~ quality, properly cooked, at TWE viv Ive. DOLLARS, ” neers 
Carries a surgeon. For freig ar palsean caste to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broad 


beg City Bills os Gold only received for Passages. mm ©. 3, 
4 at f the 8! 
rom Vey ~ ay poy 9 pay Be vention to reports o! hips being full, but te 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE 4RE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN, .....00.2+0++.Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SaiLinc—1354. 











. Saturday, June 











4 

Washington . .. see cecce ces se Saturday, July 15..........Ang. Il 

H ereepearrrrnae: re SE eer ae | 

Washington. ................ Saturday, Sept. 9..... o ooe Oct. 6 

Hermann. ........2.. 0000 ccc MAMTGRP, OF, Ficcccccce eM 8 

Washington ......... 00. .. .. Saturday, Nov. GO ccctecse e 1 

ERS 600.08. vanind.nsenc'en'es Saturday, Dec. 2, ........Dec. 2 

oe FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Wi ton... ... Wed , March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ :] Wednesday, March 29} Hermann . .+. Wednesday, Sept. 18 
aoe. .+« Wednesday, April 26; Washington... ... W a n 
Hermann .... +» Wednesday, May 2%] Hermann........ Woasendey, Nev. 8 
Ww gton...... Wed ,June 21] Washington... ... Wed 6 
Hermann ..... : Wednesday’ July 19] Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 8 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers pr to 


don aap Se tees — any other route in the economy both of time and mon 
Price e ew York to Southampton ur Bremen, first main saloon, 
cabin, lower > $190 ; second do. , $60. _" 
pers must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of fading will 1 be signed on the day of sailing. 
An expe surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


Lon. 
$12) fre 


For freight or passage apply to ae 
SAND. 11 Sonth William et. New 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. wy 
CROSKRY & CO., " 
Jan, 22—1 year . ISELIN, Havre. 


going or or returning. 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughoo' the year.j 

The following ships, composing the line ef pon under the ageucy of che subscribers, are im. 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the unde:m mntioned dates throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, 





























Ships. Masters. Dore of Selling from Days of Salling from 
ew ior 
Pasaerrys. Pee E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October eee 
VICTORIA.......... Edmund Champion | Sept. 8 .. —|June 29... October 2 
MARGARET EVANS eye S. C. Warner | Sept. 20.. July 11... Novem'r. 8 
SOUTHAMPTON............. J. Pratt} Oct. 2.. July ... Novem’r. 20 
NONTHUMURELASD. 8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14...——————— August 4,,, Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK AUDSON,... .Wm. B. — Oct. 26...———— | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AMAZON, (New).......... Hov Nov. 7...———| ———..... Decem’r. 26 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. K. Griswold | Nov. 19... ————— | Anguat 28... — 
AMERICAN EAGLE,...... R.H. Moore | Dec. 1,..— Septem. 9,,,————— 
DEVONSHIRE........ ‘ J. M. Lord | Dee. 13: Septem. 21, 
Pay oy a all Fa * - a, ang ose : . commanded D4 ale and experienced navigators. 
reat care w taken that the 8 nes, Stores, 

The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, tor each adult, without wines and 
jiquors. Neither the paptalos nor owners of these packets will be by omg for letters, parcela, 
of pac veont by then, unless regular Bills of ing are signed . Apply to 

qous GRISWOLD, 

E. MORGAN, and 70 South street, N. ¥ 
EOEX’R WILE 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR MAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre om the l6th, and New York on w# 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New York. ree 
ee ee ee eo ee ed e 
8T. DENIS, Mays cersoeses jabets shone soot Tae 
Follansbee, master lst September .. 16th Octoder 
Ist February ...... 16th March. 
8T. NICHOLAS, Sah A 050.0804. 16th July. 
n, lst October...,.... 16th November. 
Ist March ......c.cceccccecccccceee( 16th April. 
MERCURY, Ber yee) Ist July 3m jide'keGte.sncbede ote) TEE Afiguat 
Conn, master Ist November. .........cccceeseeeee¢ 16th December, 
Ist April eee ese sees bg iese conve cheek aera 
WILLIAM TELL, ; Ist A Angust o% nifeliweerent loth Bent . 
Willard, master. Ist December... 6070.0 ¢ 16th January. 
articles for the com 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite 
fort and convenience rs, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 


is $100, without wines or Ii fz 
of those actually 
subscribers be forwarded tree charge at 
re zo 4 HI a 


sent to the ee <3 











ee —— 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 











OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 


